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THE COCHITUATE DISASTER. 

The engraving below represents the scene of 
the disastrous break of the Cochituate Water 
Works, at Newton Lower Falls, which occurred 
on the morning of the 29th ultimo—the first ac- 
cident that has happened since their establish- 
ment, but one of great magnitude, involving a 
very heavy expense and loss to the city, and to 
individuals. As soon as intelligence of the dis- 
aster reached us, we despatched our artist, Mr. 
Waud, to the spot, and the picture below is his 
faithful transcript of the extraordinary and ap- 
palling spectacle he witnessed. The drawing 
was taken with the Charles River at the back 
of the spectator. The aqueduct is seen at the 
end of the gully made by the break; the pipes 
opposite, and on the left hand, are those of the 
syphon which crosses the river. This gap, at 
one time about seventy feet deep and one hun- 
dred feet broad, was cut in three hours by the 
force of the water. The granite gate-house stood 
about midway between the pipes and the arch of 
the duct. The immediate cause of the break 
appears to have been a fissure in one end of a 
section of the outside line of the thirty-inch or 
original pipe. The crack had existed for some 
time, and the leakage gradually undermined the 
embankment on the edge of which the gate- 
house stood. On the morning of the disaster, 
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about half-past six o’clock, the bank suddenly 
gave way, the heavy gate-house slid into the bed 
of the Charles River. The water rushing forth, 
it undermined the embankment and the masonry 
of the aqueduct, causing them te continue to fall, 
until at last a deep ravine had been formed 
which extended back from the river a distance of 
nearly two hundred feet. The vast amount of 
water and gravel poured into the river, caused it 
to rise so suddenly as to overflow its banks, and 
to seriously damage the adjoining farm of A. C. 
Curtis, Esq. The mills at Newton Lower Falls 
were stopped by the over-abundance of water. 
The spectacle of deluge and rain presented by 
this catastrophe, was highly striking and pictur- 
esque. The citizens in the neighborhood, in the 
midst of this appalling accident, behaved admir- 
ably. They went to work voluntarily with shov- 
els to clear a channel, and averted the threatened 
destruction of the bridge. Mr. E. F. Knowlton, 
superintendent of the western division of the 
water works, who resides at Newton Lower Falls, 
immediately despatched a messenger to the office 
of the water board in Boston, and at once pro- 
ceeded two miles up the line of the works to 
the nearest gate, which he shut, thus stopping 
the further flow of water from the lake. Word 
was also sent to Mr. A. Stanwood, in Boston, 
superintendent of the eastern division of the 


works, and he immediately repaired to the scene, 
where he met James Slade, Esq., city engineer. 
A brief consultation was held, and Mr. Stan- 
wood was despatched to Brookline, where a large 
gang of men were at work on the new main pipe, 
whom he forthwith sent to the break to repair 
damages. Hon. John H. Wilkins, president of 
the Cochituate Water Board, immediately issued 
the following notice: 


Owing to a breach in the aqueduct at Newton 
Lower Falls, it becomes a matter of the most 
urgent necessity that every water taker shall use 
Cochituate water with the utmosteconomy The 
high service will be exposed to imminent suffer- 
ing, unless those upon the lower parts of the city 
use the utmost moderation in their consumption. 


The city was dependent for its supply on the 
Brookline reservoir, which holds 100,000,000 
gallons at the fullest, but which had in about two- 
thirds of that amount only at the time of the ac- 
cident ; the city reservoirs being reserved for use 
in case of fire. The average daily consumption 
of water during the year 1858 was 12,847,000 
gallons. In the flood about two hundred feet of 
the viaduct is carried off, and from fifty to seven- 
ty-five feet of the three pipes connecting with the 
viaduct. The principal part of the viaduct and 
some of the pipes were washed into the river. 
The brick viaduct, as the earth was swept away 


- 


beneath it, broke off and fell into the chasm and 
was swept down into the river. The break was 
first discovered at about half-past six, as we have 
before stated, and the water was shut off in an 
hour afterwards. It was fortunate that the earth 
as it swept into the river created a temporary 
dam, as in this way the mil!s at the Lower Falls 
were probably saved from serious damage. 
Nothing could exceed the energy with which the 
authorities faced this accident. The work of re- 
pair was commenced at once, and pursued with 
. vigor night and day, rain and shine. Three hun- 
dred men were at work very soon after the oc- 
currence of the disaster. The repairs have been 
executed in a thorough manner—a wise policy— 
and great improvements have been made in the 
arrangements of the pipes, diminishing the force 
of the subtle and powerful element with which 
the engineers have had to deal. This mishap 
took our people completely by surprise. We 
have so long had the use of the water, and there 
was such a general confidence in the solidity of 
every part of the works, that an accident of such 
magnitude never entered into our mind. Indeed, 
the first intelligence of it, because it did not re- 
ceive the authority of detailed published state- 
ments, was regarded as ahoax, and many persons 
could not believe the extent of the calamity until 
they had satisfied themselves by an examination. 
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CAPTAIN COURTENAY: 


A CRUISE IN THE MOLUCCAS. 


BY J. L. WILLIAMS. 


| CONCLUDED. | 


“ For three weeks I lay in a most precarious 
condition from the effecis of concussion of the 
brain, and again I probably owed my life to 
Bob’s care and attention. He told me that the 
don had escaped with scarcely any serious injury, 
a few bruises, and a slight laceration from the 
creature’s tecth being the extent of his casualties, 
fur a bullet from Mahali's rifle in Bob’s hands, 
struck the cayman in the eye almost at the same 
moment that my sword pierced his heart, so that, 
as Bob said, he concluded he hai better let go. 
The don, at length really touched by gratitude, 
and shame for his sanguinary intents against me, 
had every care taken of me, and when I was 
nearly recovered, called to see me in the apart- 
ment to which he had me conveyed, and, in the 
noble and dignified manner he could so well as- 
sume, acknowledged bis murderous intent, and 
thanked me for saving him from a horrible death 
even when he was so cruelly sceking to procure 
mine. Then coming frankly to the point in 
question, he spoke proudly of his ancient and 
noble family, allied to royalty itself, reminded 
me of the uncertainty of a mariner’s life, and 
finally closed the plea by bringing up the, to 
him, insuperable objection of religion. He spoke 
with more feeling than I supposed him capable 
of, and ended by offering me his whole estate and 
property in Mindanao if I would give up the pur- 
suit of Isabella. I rejected his offer indignantly, 
and with suitable animadversion on the base dis- 
honor he thought me capable of; and the old 
man left me, abashed, yet more in sorrow then 
in anger. 

“A short time after the don’s visit, Bob came 
to me with the surprising intelligence that Don 
Carlos was preparing to embark with his whole 
household ; his vessel preparing for sea with the 
utmost expedition. And I was still but feeble 
and helpless, and though I would have given 
worlds to see Isabella, 1 had no means of com- 
municating with her, for she was closely watched. 
She contrived, however, to write to me, inform- 
ing me that her father’s destination was Manilla, 
encouraging me to continue my pursuit, and as- 
suring me of her unalterable love. She also 
hinted that her father’s temper and disposition 
had undergone a great change since that last ad- 
venture with the cayman, and that she did not 
despair yet of gaining his consent. 

“One night, a few days before the departure 
of the dos, the revengeful demi-devil, Mahali, 
stole into our apa:tment and attempted to mur- 
der Bob while asleep, but his kreese struck upon 
the buckle of Bob's belt and the point broke, and 
in a moment the Malay was seized in Bob’s iron 
gripe; the alarm was given, and Mahali detected 
aud severely flogged by Don Carlos’s orders. 
The very next day, however, the implacable 
scoundrel shot at him with a poisoned arrow, 
missing him by scarce a hair’s breadth; he was 
again caught, severely punished and put in irons 
by the don, who was now as anxious for our 
safety as he had formerly been for our destruc- 
tion. Mahaili contrived to escape, however, and 
the next morning was missing, having taken the 
don’s yacht during the night and decamped, 
taking with him a few of the most troub!esome 
and depraved :coundrels on the plantation, and 
everything of value that they could lay their 
hands on. 

“Shortly afterwards the ‘Oviedo’ weighed 
aachor and left Luan Bay, with the don and his 
household on board. I felt very desolate indeed, 
but I did not despair; the next day you arrived 
in Luan Bay with the ship, and you know the 
rest; three weeks of calms and bailing winds 
have kept us still drifiing about in the Mindanao 
Sea, and—” 

Captain Courtenay’s narrative was here ab- 
ruptly interrupted by the loud and chcery hail 
trom the iook-out ai the masthead : 

“Sail, ho!” 

“ Where away!” cried the captain, springing 
to the companion-way for the glass. 

“ Just within the point, sir, standing out of the 
bay; tsree sma'l crafi—two of ’em look like 
prcas, with tall jazeen sails, and the other seems 
a sloop with a jid topsail and a yard to the head 
of her gaff topsail.” 

“ Mahali, by heavers!” cried the captair, 


eagerly scanning the sloop ; “it is Don Carlos’s 
yacht. I suspected something like this, and I 
dreamed of that devil last night; there are two 
proas with him, fall of as bloodthirsty a pack of 
wolves as ever walked a plank, no doubt; Soo- 
loos, Malays and Chinese, I suppose; there are 
at least an hundred of them.” 

“ All the same breed, sir,” interposed Bob ; 
“green niggers, all of them, cut out by nater for 
thieves and pirates, and fit for nothing else, con- 
sarn their picter. We had a brush with them 
hereaway in the straits twelve years agone, in the 
old Huron, of Baltimore, and we blew up one of 
their deuced catamarans with a grenade, and 
sunk the whole cobood!e right alongside; that’s 
the way they found out they were not dealing 
with a sugar drogher. I had another brush with 
them since,” continued the old tar, with a fierce 
l.ok towards the proas, and a knitting of his 
thick brows that showed he was not unmindful of 
the murder of his shipmates and his own suffer- 
ings, “and I owe them a favor or two.” 

“Mr. Fathom,” said the captain, “the wind 
is veering more to the westward ; we will take in 
the studding sails on the starbuard side, let them 
be hauled down one by one and slowly, as if we 
were a short-handed merchantman ; those fellows 
don’t seem to suspect our force, and we may sur- 
prise them, perhaps; see the ports all closed, and 
let the men hang up some clothes in the weather 
foretigging, as if to dry; disguise the vessel's 
character as much as possible, and keep her away 
a little, as though we wished to avoid chem.” 


The maneuvre was most successful, the two 
large proas shortly afterwards altered their course, 
and with their double banks of long sweeps out, 
headed toward us, the yacht still holding her 
course toward the polacca. The villain Mahali 
well knew her defenceless condition and valuable 
freight, and he counted on her as his own prize, 
while he despatched the proas, which were heav- 
ily manned and provided with sweeps, in pursuit 
of us. The polacca, at the time when the pirates 
made their appearance from behind the cape, was 
not more than two miles from them, and nearly 
becalmed; we had rapidly overhauled her, 

ringing up the breeze with us, and were now 
not more than six miles astern. The yacht, 
f:om her superior sailing, and the advantage of 
the freshening breeze with her, might be expected 
to overhaul the polacca within an hoar, while 
the speed of the advancing proas, the waters 
foaming under their stern from the combined im- 
pulse of their immense sails and long sweeps, 
seemed to promise a close acquaintance in the 
same time between them and the “ Murphics,” 
as a boatswain, a jolly Hibernian, persisted in 
calling the vessel, to the infinite disgust of the 
second lieutenant, Mr. Perfect, who was a very 
strict grammarian and a pedant withal. 

“T should surmise,” said Mr. Perfect, after a 
long scrutiny of the proas, “that the velocity of 
the advancing canoes must be considerable, to 
judge by the disturbance they seem to occasion 
by their progress through the water.” 

* Got a bone in their teeth,” said the senten- 
tious Bob, who continued, 
“ Forty-men-proas, double bankers; the’ll have 
more bones in their teeth inean hour or two than 
they’ll know how to pick, or I’m no judge of the 
weather among these fish ponds—have some 
typhoon or somethin’ by 
long, I reckon.” 

“In all stunsails there, cheerly, men,” cried 
the captain, “one at a time, though. Mr, 
Fathom, see all clear for sending down topgal- 
lant yards and masts, have preventer-braces rove 
and the guns well secured, ports and deadlights 
well lashed in, see the boarding-nettings triced 
up, leave the bow ports unlashed, and Iect the 
gunner see that the pivot gun is all clear; have 
a few grenades ready on the forecastle, let the 
men see to their small arms and clear the decks 
for action.” 

“What can he mean by requiring preventer- 
braces rove, and the guns and ports secured? I 
cannot conjecture the reason,” said Mr. Perfect, 
while the orders were being obeyed. 

“ Reason’s astarn, sir,” said Bob, who was 
quietly loading a pair of pistols; “typhoon, I 
gucss.” 

A great change had indeed taken place in the 
sky since noon, nor had it been unobserved by 
the captain, who was now impatiently pacing the 
poop, his eyes gleaming with excitement, and his 
glances alternating uneasily betw cn the heavens 
and the approaching proas. A duil, leaden 
opacity had gradually ébscured the transparent 
azure of the heaveus, the air seemed to grow 
heavy aud to be impregnated with a musky, un- 


soliloquizingly, 


way of change, ’fore 


wholesome vapor, through which the declining | the ship, and having discovered their mistake, 


sun appeared of a deep red color and with his 
disk greatly magnitied in its apparent size. In 
the southeastern horizon immense masses of 
cloud were forming rapidly, accumulating and 
rolling grandly up towards the zenith, where 
they reflected the light of the sun of a lurid, 
coppery hue from the centre of the masses, the 
edges not being well defined, but seeming grad- 
ually to mingle with the murky obscurity of the 
atmosphere. Lhe same lurid, unnatural light 
seemed to pervade the air on every side, and 
tinged evcry object that the eye rested on except 
the sea, which, as the air thickened more and 
more with vapor, began to assume that peculiar, 
whitish, milky appearance so cfien observed 
previous to those tremendous elemental conflicts 
in the tropical seas. The change was noticed by 
the pirates, and once, when they observed the 
chase shortening sail, they appeared to hesitate, 
ceased rowing for a whi'e, and one of the proas 
took in the foresail. 

“Do you think they suspect us, Bob ¢” asked 
Captain Courtenay. 

“No, sir,” said the old quartermaster, “ guess 
not; they’re in doubt whether they’re going to 
have time to murder us all, plunder and burn the 
ship and get safe back on shore again before the 
typhoon comes down on ’em, like a cellar door 
on a boy’s thumb, and ra’ly now, / don’t think 
they will.” 

“ I think so too,” rejoined the captain, “ though 
they seem of the contrary opinion. Start forward 
there, Bob, and stand by to give the hindmost of 
them a reception. Round shot first and then 
load again with grape.” 

The proas, after a short delay and consulting 
together, again bore down upon the Morpheus. 
The wind, however, once more failed, and it fell 
quite calm, so that the ship lost steerage-way and 
the sails flapped idly against the mast, as the 
ship rolled heavily on the swell that still set in 
from the southwest. The appearance of the 
heavens became every moment more threaten- 
ing, the misty opacity of the atmosphere in- 
creased apace, and owing to some singular 
change in the refractive quality of the air, the 
land seemed to loom up to an immense height, 
the distant polacca appeared to be suspended in 
the air, high above the surface of the sea, and a 
faint inverted image of her and the pursuing 
yacht hung above them like a dim reflection in 
the red horizon. The sun, though still more 
than an hour high, gradually became indistinct, 
and his position could be distinguished only by 
a fiery red appearance in the heavens. = * 

“T apprehend we shall have an exceedingly 
tempestuous night,” remarked Mr. Pcrfect to the 
captain. 

“ There is little doubt of that,”’ replied Cap- 
tain Courtenay. “I have been expecting bad 
weather for some time, as it is about the change 
of the monsoon, but there is more coming than 
I bargained for. In topgallant-sails there, lively, 
men! send down the yards, haul down flying jib 
and jib, and brace round the yards !”’ shouted he, 
suddenly springing on the taffrail. ‘ Be alive 
there, Mr. Fathom, it is coming.” 


A low, hoarse murmur, like the sound of the 
surf on a distant beach, had attracted the cap- 
tain’s attention. A dark line was observable on 
the sea to the northward where its smooth sur- 
tace was roughened by the approaching gust, and 
the foamy caps of the waves behind this line 
showed the increasing power of the blast. Cap- 
taia Courtenay stood anxiously watching the ap- 
proaching squall, but was soon satisfied that 
there was at least no immediate danger; the 
mizzen was brailed up and as the topsails filled, 
the ship was put on her former course, heading 
towards the advancing proas. 

“The squall was not so heavy as I antici- 
pated,” said Captain Courtenay, “and is is fast 
veering to the eastward. A pull on the weather- 
braces, if you please, Mr. Fathom, and stand by 
the halyards and reef tackles. Those fellows are 
caught in their own trap, and they begin to per- 
ceive it too. Keep her away, quartermaster. 
Starboard! they are alarmed. See! the scoun- 
drels have put about and are making in shore. 
Starboard! so—steady there! Steady! We 
have them now, Fathom.” 

The Morpheus was now carcening to the blast, 
which was fast increasing in force ; the topgallant- 
masts and yards had been sent down, and every 
needful precaution taken to ensure the safety of 
the ship. The sea, though fast rising, was com- 
paratively smooth, and the vessel rushed through 
the seething waters with extraordinary speed. 
The progs were now scarcely half a mile from 


put about and stood for the shore, alarmed by 
the change of wind, which left them under the 
lee of the ship, and perceiving the intent of Cap- 
tain Courtenay to cut off their retreat. The 
short irregular sea, however, produced by the 
change of wind rendered their oars useless, and 
it became speedily apparent that escape was 
impossible. Finding that flight could not save 
them, the pirates, as wolves do under like cir- 
cumstances, turned again fiercely and dashed 
towards their pursuers, who were now within a 
quarter of a mile of them. 

‘Had we not better take in a reef, Captain 
Courtenay ? the weather is growing wilder fast,” 
said I, 

The captain, with a brow as glodmy as a thun- 
der cloud, and his large, dark eyes flashing with 
excitement, seized my arm, and pointing to 
where the polacca could be seen looming up 
dimly through the thickening mist with the sloop 
on her weather quarter in close pursuit, replied: 

“Every moment is an age, every inch a mile, 
Fathom ; we shall have to carry on as long as 
the spars will hold. Is all ready forward there, 
Bob?” shouted he. 

“ Ay, ay sir, all ready.” 

“ Aim at the farther one, then, and fire !” 

“ Ay, ay sir,” answered the old tar. ‘ Depress 
a little, steady, to port—so !” 

The tremendous report and concussion of the 
heavy ordnance shook the vessel from stem to 
stern, as the ponderous missile was whirled 
hissing through the air on its destructive mis- 
sion. True to Bob’s aim, it struck the farther of 
the proas at the water line, and went crashing 
through its whole length, shattering planking, 
stanchions and masts, and tearing the frame- 
work of the stern into fragments. In a moment 
she filled and lay a shapeless wreck, the waters 
washing over her and the great sails, falling with 
the broken masts and tangled cordage, over- 
whelmed the mangled and drowning wretches 
whose yells of agony and despair we could hear, 
as the fast rising waves broke furiously over 
them. 

“Stand by to repel boarders on the port side 
there! Grenades ready, Mr. Perfect,’’ shouted 
the captain. ‘ Bob, give them that grape when 
you are ready.” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“ Fire !” 

Again the good ship trembled as the great gun . 
sent forth its swift messengers of death, and 
again the stunning report boomed heavily over 
the foam-crested waves of the Mindoro Sea. 
This time, Lowever, the aim of old Bob was not 
so true. The nearer proa was now but a short 
cable’s length ahead, and owing to a sudden lift 
of the ship's bows, the grape-shot whistled harm- 
lessly over her, cutting a few unimportant ropes 
(they had hauled down their sails and again got 
their sweeps out), and spent its fury on the float- 
ing wreck of the other proa beyond, and on the 
wretches still clinging to it. 

The pirates had now rounded to, intending to 
lay their vessel alongside under the lee, and had 
their boarding-grapnels ready—two long slender 
beams, secured at one end by a strong lashing of 
coir rope’ round the hecl of the foremast, and 
joined together by pieces of bamboo nearly three 
fect long, fastened transversely close together, 
thus forming a gangway over which their board- 
ers could rush in swarms on the deck of the ves- 
sel attacked by them. The other end of the 
machine was armed with ponderous iron hooks 
and was suspended by a strong tackle from the 
head of the mast, so that it could be hoisted up, 
and when alongside, dropped upon the gunwale 
of the ship, thus securing them together and af- 
fording easy access to the deck. 

“ Those devils number at least fifty,” said Mr. 
Perfect. “If their grapnel should fall on our 
boarding-netting and tear it down, we should 
stand a poor chance. They are all armed to the 
teeth and will fight with the energy of despair.” 

“ Run in and secure the gun, lash in the bow 
ports there, some of you forecastle men! Hard 
up your helm, hard up!” shouted the captain. 
“ Hold on your braces, hold on, Mr. Fathom ; 
we’ll luff again presently.” 

The pirates, supposing it was our intention to 
run them down, lay to their sweeps with all their 
might, so as to frustrate our intent by crossing 
our bow, and they swung round their grapnel to 
board on our weather-side, the wind being on the 
starboard beam. This was exactly what the 
captain had foreseen, and as soon as we were 
close upon them, the helm was suddenly 1¢- 
vers d, and the ship, now ru-hing trough the 
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water with great velocity, luffed up short under 
the stern of the proa, our port bow grazing her 
starboard quarter and shattering the oars as we 
ranged up alongside. 

“Down your heads, men; down below the 
rail!” cried Mr. Perfect, and the order was 
hardly obeyed, when the stunning explosion of 
three grenades in rapid succession were heard, 
and immediately afterwards arose a chorus of 
yells, screams and groans of agony, as if ‘Tophet 
had broken loose alongside. On looking over 
the rail, the scene was appalling. Two of the 
grenades had exploded close to the foot of the 
foremast, where the pirates had crowded together, 
ready to board when the grapnel was again 
swung round, and the carnage was frightful. 
The decks were blackened by the explosion, and 
everything near was shattered, blown to atoms, 
or swept away by its fury. Farther aft, the deck 
was literally covered with the scorched, mangled 
and disfigured bodies of the dead, dying and 
wounded wretches, and mutilated fragments of 
those who were in the immediate vicinity of the 
explosion, and were torn and dismembered by its 
violence, were hurled in all directions, falling on 
our decks and among the sails and rigging. 
Those who were attending to the grapnel were 
killed and the machine fell, one of the hooks 
eatching in the lanyard of the jib guy, and the 
proa was consequently towed alongside. A few 
of the pirates who remained abaft and had 
escaped the general destruction, rushed up the 
gangway frantic with despair, but were stopped 
by the boarding-netting, outside of which their 
grapnel had caught, and while fiercely thrusting 
through the meshes with their kreeses in impo- 
tent rage, or cndeavoring to cut their way 
through, were shot down by the sailors. The 
other grenade had exploded as it fell between the 
proa and the ship’s side, and had burst in the 
slight planking of the proa, without seriously in- 
juring the more solid scantling of the ship; the 
proa was fast filling and dragging heavily upon 
the jib guy, which threatened to part. 

“Cut that lanyard,” cried the captain, “and 
reeve a new one; in those boarding-nettings, cut 
the seizings—lively, men!” 

At the first stroke of the knife the lanyard 
parted, and the proa, filled to the water's edge, 
dropped astern. 

“That was a horrid affair,” I remarked, as 
Captain Courtenay looked gloomily over the 
taffrail at the drifting wreck. 

“1 know it,’’ he replied, “but the number of 
vessels plundered and burnt, and their crews 
massacred yearly by these fiends, in the waters 
of the archipelago, is incredible. Three years 
since, in the Straits of Sunda, while lying be- 
calmed near a large merchantman, I was witness 
to the most fiendish atrocity you ever heard of. 
The pirates came upon us in swarms from both 
sides of the straits, eight large proas, and a host 
of small canoes; they flocked around like vul- 
tures to a feast of carrion. The merchantman 
was first attacked. She was full of passengers, 
Fathom, and of these a large proportion were 
women and children. My heart sickens at the 
mere recollection of the horrible scene we were 
obliged to witness at the distance of a short 
quarter of a mile, without being able to offer the 
slightest aid; they were every one butchered. 
But they were not quite unavenged ; the pirates 
attacked us, and the old Morpheus put a good 
many of them to sleep. I sank three of the large 
proas and crippled the rest badly. They fought 
like tigers, but a little breeze springing up en- 
abled us to work the ship, and the grape and 
canister made fearful slaughter. In one of their 
attempts to board, I struck one of the devils from 
the cathead with a blow of a capstan bar ; he fell 
back on the deck of his proa, disabled. Bob 
says that he recognizes this same gentleman in 
Mahali. Be that as it may, from that time I 
swore never to show mercy to a pirate, and I 
have kept my word. Those great grenades, 
whose destructive effect you have just witnessed, 
I had made in Canton expressly for their benefit. 
Port your helm, quartermaster. Port!” 

“Port it is, sir.’”’ 

A few half-drowned pirates still clung to the 
wreck of the first proa, which, from the buoyancy 
of its materials, floated, though every wave 
washed over it. The wreck was now close un- 
der our starboard bow. A moment more, and 
the bows of the ship rolled heavily up, lifted by 
a passing wave, hung for an instant poised upon 
its summit, and then plunged furiously down 
into the trough of the sea. There was one yell 
of despair, a jarring shock, a grating sound 
azainst the bottom of the vessel, and all was over. 


“Food for the sharks,” muttered ths captain. 
Steady, as before, quartermaster. Now for 
Mahali, and then—ay, what then ?” 

The violence of the gale was rapidly increas- 
ing, and we were compelled at length to double 
reef the topsails and stow the jib, notwithstand- 
ing which we still overhauled the chase, the 
greater size and momentum of our ship giving 
us the advantage, as the sea was fast rising. The 
sloop was now close aboard the polacca, in hot 
pursuit still, for Mahali, having witnessed the 
destruction of the proas, well knew that his only 
chance of escape from a similar fate lay in the 
capture of the polacca before we came up with 
him, hoping, probably, that by the time this was 
effected, the fury of the typhoon and the ap- 
proaching night would render an attack from us 
impossible. Captain Courtenay watched the 
chase with a feverish anxiety, which, as the wan- 
ing hours and thickening storm seemed to in- 
crease the pirates’ chances of success, became 
evident in his pallid and excited features. ‘The 
present squall, indeed, seemed to be but the 
herald, the precursor of the hurricane, and was 
even moderating, although the aspect of the 
weather was altogether too sinister and signifi- 
cant of what was coming, to mislead the most 
inexperienced mariner. The haze was thicken- 
ing on the water like a fog bank and seemed 
tinged with the same dull, coppery-red hue 
that the clouds reflected ; and the sloop and 
polacca, almost within point-blank range, loomed 
up through it, dim and indistinct, like wreaths of 
darker vapor, . 

“Mr. Fathom,” said the captain, “ we must 
take advantage of the lull and shake out the 
reefs. Iam fully aware of the danger,” contin- 
ued he, looking anxiously at the chase, “ but we 
must risk it. Bub, how many do you think there 
are in the sloop?” 

“Can't make ’em out now, sir, but befure the 
weather grow so thick, I took a squint at ’em 
from the foretop, and I calculated there was 
atween twenty and thirty of the sarpents.” 

“Just my own estimate,” replied the captain. 
“Well, Bob, get a dozen volunteers there for- 
ward, all ready to board with me. Mr. 
Fathom—” 

“Count me one,” interrupted I. 

“Thank you, Fathom ; then, Mr. Perfect, will 

you have the kindness to clew up and clew down 
everything as soon as our party board, and as 
soon as possible reduce the sail on the ship to the 
close-recfed maintopsail, reefed foresail and 
foretopmast-staysail, and keep as near us as you 
can?” 
” ‘The reefs were again shaken out and the good 
ship, bending before the blast, shot ahead with 
renewed speed, like a courser answering the 
touch of the spur. As we rapidly overhauled the 
chase, the terrors of the approaching war of cle- 
menés were all forgotten in the wild excitement 
of the pursuit and the expected contest. The 
lighter rig of the barque had compelled them to 
reduce their sail before we had, and the sloop was 
fain to follow her example, but our weightier 
spars were still able to withstand the mighty 
pressure of the broad sheets of canvass, and we 
tore through the water at the rate of fourteen 
knots an hour. Still it was evident that the 
sloop would overtake the barque before we could 
come up; she was close in her wake and ranging 
up on her weather quarter, and as we had now 
drawn so near that we could plainly see every- 
thing passing on their decks, our boarding party, 
headed by the captain, clustered on the port bow 
ready to spring aboard the moment we touched 
the polacea’s quarter. However, a stern chase 
is proverbially a long one, and though a biscuit 
might easily have been thrown on board the 
barque, this short distance between us diminished 
with a tediousness that, to our excited impatience, 
was agonizing. We saw the feeble crew of the 
barque, numbering not more than twelve all told, 
gathered aft to repel the attack of the pirates, 
and Don Carlos himself, bareheaded, his hat 
having been blown away, and his gray hair flut- 
tering in the biast, stood with a drawn sword in 
his hand on the high poop-deck of the barque 
giving his orders, ready, and apparently eager 
for the fray. We made signals of encourage- 
ment to him, but he either did not or would not 
notice them. 

“ Look out, sir,”’ cried Bob, “them sarpents 
are getting their stings ready ; a pisoned arrow or 
two ‘may be expected about this time,’ as the 
almanacs say.” 

The warning was taken in time by most of us. 
The pirates, previous to boarding, had shot a 
volley of arrows partly at us and partly at those 


on board the barque; three of her crew were in- 
stantly killed and two wounded by the poisoned 
missiles, and one arrow glanced against our 
anchor-stock, narrowly missing Captain Cour- 
tenay, who had stepped behind it, and wounded 
our boatswain in the neck. He was carried 
below, and the poor fellow died during the night 
from the effects of the poison with which the 
weapon was imbued. Another anxious moment 
passed, and then, the sloop, gliding up under 
the weather quarter of the barque, touched her 
bow against the main-channels, and the barque’s 
people fired a hasty and ineffectual volley from 
their pistols, as thirty savage pirates with their 
murderous krecses held between their teeth, 
sprang up their main chains, agile and fierce as 
panthers, and poured upon their deck. Sc weil 
aware were they of their de-perate chance, that 
they completely abandoned the sloop, not a sin- 
gle one remaining on board, and the little craft, 
her helm deserted, fiew up in the wind and 
instantly capsized and filled, her hatchway hay- 
ing been left open. 

Captain Courtenay witnessed the short but 
furious struggle that ensued, in silentagony. His 
face was deathly pale and h’s features worked 
convulsively with extreme emotion as he watched 
the result of the contest. ‘The poop-deck of the 
barque was high, nearly seven feet above the 
main deck, with which it communicated by two 
gangway ladders, one of which, as a precaution- 
ary measure, had been removed, and, after a 
brief resistance, in which half their number were 
slain, the barque’s men retreated up the other 
ladder (the lee one) and uawhipped it, throwing 
it overboard with two of the pirates who were 
rushing up after them; the rest, baffled, threw 
themselves violently against the cabin door, both 
to obtain a cover and enable them to shoot the 
barque’s men through the skylight, or to gain the 
poop through the afier companion-way. 


We were now scarcely thirty yards astern, both 
vessels moving with much diminished speed, for 
the wind had again failed suddenly so that the 
sails flapped and it began to grow dark. A crash 
was distinctly heard as the pirates assailed the 
door; I could not see their success, but I heard 
a hoarse whisper beside me, “All, then, is 
over.” Poor Captain Courtenay leaned against 
the anchor-stock for support, and his cutlass 
dropped from his nerveless hand. Just then a 
deadlight in the orlop deck of the barque, under 
the cabin, was pushed open and a small white 
hand waving a handkerchief appeared through 
it, and at the same time the renewed noise on the 
main deck showed that the door was evidently 
barricaded and had withstood the assault. The 
captain perceived the signal and the quick blood 
rushed back to his cheeks and temples. Snatch- 
ing up his sword, he shouted in Spanish : 

“ Barque ahoy! Starboard your helm a little. 
Courage! help is at hand.” The territied 
seaman at the helm obeyed the order, given as 
it was, in the tones of a voice conscious of power 
and accustomed to command. The barque 
payed off, answering the helm, as the Morpheus 
lutfed up under her stern, and just as the pirates 
(who had thrown up an extempore gangway by’ 
means of some empty water casks and a couple 
of planks) gained footing on the poop, Captain 
Courtenay leaped from our bow and charged 
among them like a hungry lion. He was closely 
followed by all the boarding party, who had 
scarcely taken the leap when the vessels came in 
collision with a tremendous shock, the bow of 
the Morpheus crushing in the starboard quarter 
of the Oviedo, but in the recoil the vessels swung 
clear and separated. 

The brave old Bob Cockles was among the 
foremost, yelling furth a slogan or battle-cry of 
his own, consisting of a series of apostrophes to 
Liberty, General Washington, Paul Jones, Old 
Ironsides, Old Bay State, Stars and St ipes, 
Bunker Hill, ete., with one of which the old tar 
emphasized every sturdy blow. But the crash 
of the colliding vessels, the tumult of the fight 
and the cries of the combatants, were suddenly 
drowned in such an appalling uproar that it 
seemed as if earth and heaven were crushing to- 
gether into their primal chaos, and the dread 
typhoon burst upon us in all its wildest fury. 
Shattered masts and spars were spinning about 
through the air, strewing the yeasty and efferves- 
cent sea with their splinters, or swinging from 
their stays and slings, towing alongside and 
breaking the bulwarks to pieces, unheeded and 
almost unheard, in the terrific convulsion of the 
elements. The continuous pealing of the thun- 
der mingled with'and could not be distinguished 
from the hideous roar of the whirlwind, while to 


| 


say that ihe rain poured down in torrents, would 
be merely a perversion of terms, for the welkin 
seemed to be filled with a mass of air and water 
mingled in inextricable confusion, and driven in 
every direction with irresistible fury, and the al- 
most incessant blaze of the lightning, revealing 
more plainly the completeness of the destruction, 
the ship dismasted, cordage flying wildly about, 
shreds of torn sails whirled about like snow- 
flakes, and the sea, hissing like a cauldron, com- 
pleted this concentration of horrors. 

For some minutes this scene of devastation 
continued, during which the combatants were 
obliged to cling to stanchions, rigging, ete , or to 
throw themselves flat upon the deck to prevent 
their being blown overboard. The barque had 
been struck by a whirlwind in the van of the 
typhoon, and while in its vortex it appeared as 
though her very timbers would be torn asunder 
by its violence. The foremast, jibboom, main- 
topmast and mizenmast were wrenched away as 
though they were straws, some of the men hurled 
violentiy overboard, others crushed by the fall 
of the mizenmast, and some struck senseless by 
the lightning. The pirates, who had just gained 
fuoting on the forward part of the poop, were the 
principal sufferers, being in the way of the falling 
mizenmast. 

After the whirlwind had passed over, there was 
a slight remission in the force of the gale, and 
the contest was immediately renewed. Our pis- 
tols were discharged with telling effect, and on 
closing hand to hand with the remainder, the 
result was soon apparent. Although the Malays 
fought with the fury of fiends, they were no 
match for the strong arms and steady skill of the 
veteran seamen, and they were mown down like 
thistles by our long cutlasses. Mahali, seeing 
that all was lost, flew at Don Carlos, who had 
borne himself bravely in the fray, and clinching 
with him they rolled on the deck together. Al- 
though the prowess and activity of the fierce old 
Spaniard was sufficient to render him a formid- 
able foe, he was, however, in such a contest, no 
match for the savage Malay’s herculean force. 
Mahali’s long arms wound around him with the 
gripe of an anaconda, and he was borne back in- 
capable of resistance, the glittering, crooked 
blade of the deadly kreese was uplifted for the 
blow, when Courtenay, who had just shattered 
his sword upon the head of his fuurth adversary, 
saw his danger and sprang to the rescue. Seiz- 
ing the Malay by the hair he drew him back, but 
not in time to prevent the blow, fors quick as 
lightning, Mahali buried his kreese in the body 
of his prostrate antagonist and then with a 
mighty effort sprang to his feet, shaking off the 
grasp of his new adversary, whom he instantly 
seized by the throat. he long, bony fingers of 
the pirate compressed the windpipe of the cap- 
tain like hooks of iron; Courtenay’s foot slipped 
in a pool of blood and he fell backwards on the 
deck, his head striking against a ringbolt with 
such violence as to render him insensible. The 
Malay’s knee was upon his breast, but before he 
could deal the fatal thrust, a blow from a board- 
ing-axe in the hand of the gallant Bob Cockles, 
interposed its timely aid Striking the pirate on 
the cheek-bone just beneath the eye, the heavy 
weapon tearing away the lower part of the face, 
shattering the jaws in its sheer desceat, and 
buried itself deep in his chest. Notwithstanding 
this fearful wound, Mahali reared himself again 
to his feet, and as he reeled forward in the vain 
endeavor to confront his foes, presented a fright- 
ful spectacle, the dark blood welling in torrents 
from the ghastly wound, his eyes rolling wildly 
in his agony, and his outstretched arm grasping 
the kreese which he shook in powerless menace ; 
he tottered and fell, even in his fall striking at 
random and indenting the deck with his broken 
weapon in impotent fury, until the brawny mus- 
cles relaxed and the body rolled back in the 
collapse of death. 

Courtenay soon recovered his senses, a severe 
bruise on the head being the amount of his casu- 
alties. Don Carlos had received a dangerous 
wound, but luckily not a fatal one, the kreese 
having struck the collar-bone and glanced off it, 
penetrating beneath the shoulder-blade. 

As I was not present at the meeting of Courte- 
nay and Isabella, I shall not pretend to describe 
it, but if the reader considers the circumstances 
of the case, their transports at meeting in safety, 
and their mutual congratulations, may easily be 
imagined. 

We next turned our attention to the preser- 
vation of the ship, and succeeded in clearing 
away the wreck and getting rid of the ruin with 
which the decks were encumbered, a task of no 
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small difficulty, for the typhoon was now at its 
height and blew with inconceivable violence. 
The wind, however, had now little to expend its 
force upon, the top-hamper being all gone ; the 
anchors were got in readiness and the lead kept 
going during the night, as we slowly drifted in 
toward the shore of Palawan, until, towards 
morning, the lead-line indicating a depth of 
eighteen fathoms, the hoarse roar of the breakers 
and the dim, phosphorescent light of the surf to 
leeward warned us of danger, and both anchors 
were let go. 


the experiment, but the anchors held well, and | ’ 
| do but listen? 


in the forenoon, the weather moderating, we were 
joined by the Morpheus, which had suffered com- 
paratively little injury in the gale. 
came on board and attended to Don Carlos’s 
wound. The old hidalgo’s pride was at length 
humbled, matters were amicably arranged be- 
tween him and the captain during a long inter- 
view, and after a delay of three days, spent in 
rigging jurymasts, ete., the two vessels were 
sailing peacefully in company over the Mindoro 


Sea. 


We anxiously awaited the result of | 


Our doctor | 


on the outside of a letter postmarked “ New 
York.” It had been brought to Mary in herown 


room, where she sat now wondering over it~ 


with a wonder very New England-like, in spite 
of herself, for the thing puzzled and interested, 
though it offended her. I transcribe it: 

* NumBper —, Broapway, New York, June 5. 

“ Miss Brent :-—Madam,—No, I cannot bide 
that. Your pardon. But my pen will write the 
spellword, Mary. Ah, I like it. The name 
drops on my ear like sacred music. Mary, 
Mary. So, Diary, to my errand. A little zephyr, 
all the way from Brookdale, came to my ear this 
morning whispering your name. What could I 
And, Mary, aforesaid zephyr, 
having my attention, caught a sunbeam, there- 
upon, and drew your portrait. What could 1 do 
but see, and seeing, what but write? believing, 
Mary, though you never saw, never heard the 
name of him whose thoughts are at this moment 
full of you, though we may never save in spirit 
meet, this liberty will not offend you. Will it, 
Mary ? I write to beg that we be friends. Will 
you not favor me with a response? and may I 
not hope that in coming times we may indulge a 
frequent interchange of thought through the me- 
dium of letters? Mary, Mary, answer ‘ yes,’ and 


| make happy your devoted servant, 


It was indeed a gala day, a day of happiness | 
for all parties, when, after the recovery of Don | 


Carlos from his wound, the merry bells of 
Manilla pealed forth a joyous clamor, as Captain 
Edward Courtenay led his sweet and well-won 
bride to the altar. 
if I had any secret mental misgiving that the 
captain’s description of her was tinctured with a 


Frank Brewster.” 


Miss Mary Brent sat there in her handsome 
chamber, her proud head thrown back and her 
eyes flashing angrily. The letter had been read 


| and read again. 


Of her I shall only say that | 


lover's habitual exaggeration, my skepticism was | 
cured the moment I saw her, and for the first | 


time in my life 1 envied Courtenay his good for- 
tune. Don Carlos’s sentiments had, if not under- 
gone a complete change, at least accommodated 
them to circumstances. He freely consented to 
the marriage of Courtenay and Isabella, and 
further bequeathed to them the whole of his im- 
mense wealth on one sole condition, that Cour- 
tenay would yive up a sea life and live with him 
on his estate near Manilla. 

When last I visited the Philippine Islands, I 
went to “ Alhama,” the villa of Don Carlos, or 
rather of Courtenay, for his father-in-law had 


am sick! 


presented it to him as a marriage portion, and | 


found the happy pair in the enjoyment of as 
much content as can possibly fall to the 
lot of humanity. The brave old Bob Cockles 
I found installed in the post of overseer of 
the estate and generalissimo of the household ; 
he was still, as of yore, the companion and ad- 
viser of Courtenay im their expeditions by land” 
or sea, and was besides, commander of Courte- 
nay’s yacht. 
for those in trouble, had made him beloved by 
every one, and his only annoyance was when 
occasionally the sight of a “green nigger,” as he 
persisted in calling the Malays, reminded him of 
his former sufferings. Although his bleaching 
hair told a tale of years, his eye was yet bright 
and his step elastic, and he sang the “ Constitu- 
tion and Guerriere,” or the “ Star Spangled 
Banner,” as cheerfully as ever, and when at Icng 
intervals, news reached there from distant lands, 
the eyes of the gallant old seaman would glisten, 
and his bosom swell with honest pride and emo- 
tion as he heard of the proud eminence his be- 
loved country had gained among the greatest 
nations of the earth, and her glorious triumphs 
in the onward march of science and civilization. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
A LOVE STRATAGEM. 


BY MISS EMMA C. 8. FAY. 


Wuar a fine, haughty looking girl she was. 
Miss Mary Brent! Lused to think there was fire 
enough in her eyes to light the orbs of half 
the young ladies intown. Rather tall was Mary, 
very erect, with a grand curve of her white 
neck, and a way of carrying her head Zenobia 
might have copied. She was an only child and 
possibly an heiress, no one really knew, only we 
knew they were southern people.who had come 
among us for the health of this same Mary, with 
whose peculiar organization a southern climate 
disagreed. Probably she was too much an icicle 
to stand those hot suns. Anyhow, she and they 
all succeeded in keeping themselves frozen stitily 
enough among us, for, after two or three unsuc- 
cessful attempts at sociability, we left them alone, 
the whole Brent family, to enjoy their exclu- 
siveness as they pleased with their patrician airs. 

“ Miss Mary Brent.” I really, when I began, 
was not intending to speak of Mary at all, but of 
the name as it stood written out in a bold hand 


| through strange miracles. 


His kind heart and ready sympathy | 


“Tmpertinence !”’ she broke out, spurning the 
missive with her foot. ‘I would like to know 
who dares address such familiarity to me, Mb! 
Frank Brewster? Pah! what poor puppy may 
he be, I wonder !—no, I don’t wonder, either, I 
don’t care. The creature is not worth it. ‘ Like 
sacred music,” nonsense! ‘ Little zephyr! O,1 
How do I look, I wonder, how do I 
impress people, that a stranger even, who niay 
have chanced to hear my name, dares insult me 
with such mawkish sentimentalities ? 1 will go 
and hide myself, I will—no, though perhaps— ” 

Miss Mary took up the note again. After all, 
behind the curtain that hung up between her and 
her New England neighbors, she was a true 
woman, though with a dash of southern reckless- 
ness in her composition they could not under- 
stand. She liked the mystery of thething. She 
had a dreamy belief in spiritual attraction anni- 
hilating space and working out God’s purposes 
What if the figure the 
writer had drawn were a reality! The rich 
southern imagination of the young girl went 
dreaming on. But I shall not play eavesdropper 
on you, Miss Mary; I venerate womanhood too 
much. Mr. Frank Brewster, though, I will peep 
in upon ; he deserves to be ferreted out. 

Mr. Frank. Pugh! what an ill kept room. 
Could that dainty little note have ever come from 
there? Nutshells, ends of cigars —Frank ! 
Frank! is this bachelor housekeeping. Ashes 
and cinders, shaving implements, boots, brushes, 
combs, bottles—I declare ! goblets, wine glasses ! 
“Little zephyrs,” indeed. I wonder how the 
“sunbeam ” that painted Mary’s “ portrait,” ever 
found its way in to do it. 

In the midst of all I behold sitting comfort- 
ably ina comfortable chair, a square-built, un- 
sentimental looking man of some thirty-tive, 
whom I recognized as Frank. Good. [had the 
figure of a pale youth in my mind, who lived on 
poetry and moonlight. The image of Miss 


_ Mary had not haunted this substantial looking 


gentleman out of his sleep or appetite, it appears. 
He is chatting quietly with a friend, smoking a 
cigar, meantime, and he looks, somehow, genial 
and good-humored, spite the wickedness his 
name bears witness to in Brookdale and the dis- 
order about him. I may as well spy the friend 
with this clairvoyant glass of wine. A little, 
dark, wiry, active man—name, Harvey Lake. 
Let me turn the screw-mental in my glass. 

Ah, Mr. Lake, I am impressed that you are 
the prime mover in this letter affair. A lawyer 
are you, Mr. Lake, and you have learned for a 
certainty by your professional craft in the great 
metropolis, where her money is invested, that 
Miss Brent possesses a fine fortune of her own. 
You have found out something of the retired life 
the Brents are leading; you have heard how 
Mary holds herself aloof from the society about 
her ; you have had a hint of that view of old ro- 
mance, that vague belief in, and love of, the mar- 


_ velous that lies latent in her nature; you know 


how every young spirit will go forth for sym- 
pathy, and you, Mr. Lake, have set your lawyer’s 
wits to work to speculate upon that capital. 
And Mr. Brewster is hardly your co worker, and 
not by any means your tool; a kind of sleeping 
partner, I should call him, wo lazily permits 
you to use his name, who allows himself to know 


all your manceuvres in an indolent, indifferent 
way, but who takes no apparent interest. After 
all, though, he is one of those impenetrable 
beings nobody can understand. His name is 
Frank Gladding, but he likes to be called 
“ Brewster,” in memory of an obscure little town 
he visited last summer on the seashore. How 
eagerly Mr. Lake is talkirg. I listen. 

“Miss Mary Brent of Brookdale,” I hear in a 
quick, eager voice, while Mr. Gladding suddenly 
lifts his head and looks questioningly into his 
face. ‘Do you know, Gladding, friend, that one 
Harvey Lake has opened a correspondence with 
a young lady of that name and address ?” 

Mr. Gladding shakes his head and his face 
grows graver. 

“IT don’t know the lady, you see,” Harvey goes 
on, “and the acquaintance has begun in an airy 
sort of way by the interchange of letters. At 
least, the introductory one has been sent.” 

“Indeed!” Mr. Gladding remarks quietly. 
* But what of Miss Brent ?” 

“QO, I have found out all about her by the 
Masons. An heiress, Gladding, living very re- 
tired in that Brookdale, without any lovers, and 
a beauty too. Huzza!’” 

“ Well, and what of all that?” Mr. Gladding 
asks in a deep, stern voice which, for the mo- 
ment, makes the heart of Harvey quake. He 
has never quite understood Mr. Gladding. Not- 
withstanding his quiet, gentlemanly ways, he has 
all along held him in fear. He explains now, 
with more bravado than courage. 

“QO, the promotion of your friend, Harvey 
Lake, to the mastership of aforesaid fine property 
by the promotion of said Miss Mary Brent to 
the position of bride of this Harvey. Do you 
understand? And, Mr. Gladding, 1 havea con- 
fession to make, too. I borrowed your name, 
Frank Brewster. I knew you’d never care, and 
the Masons, you know, might track me out and 
show up to Mary what a scamp I am, and there 
might be trouble. And then if I chose some 
foolish nom de plume, there might be mistakes 
again. You’re willing, of course ?” 

Harvey grows nervous, for his friend pauses to 
deliberate before replying. 

“T shall exact for this,’ Mr. Gladding says at 
length, “ that in your correspondence with Mary 
Brent you have no secrets from me.” He speaks 
with a tone of authority that Harvey dares not 
question. “You must promise me this, Mr. 
Lake; also, possession of Miss Brent’s letters.” 

“O yes, of course.” 

“That will not do. Look into my face, Mr. 
Lake, and speak boldly.” 

“T promise.” Harvey looks up and meets an 
expression that tells of a character that is not to 
be trifled with. 

“QO, it was such a hit!” said Harvey, rising up 
and sitting down, and fidgeting in his chair, and 
rubbing his hands, and speaking in high glee. 
“Such a hit, the finding out about the Brent 
property in the first place! Miss Mary, I fancy, 
will think somebody of somewhat a poetic tem- 
perament has been peeping in upon her in spirit. 
A very ethereal personage, Miss Brent, I promise 
you. I did up thatlettercapitally. The answer 
ought to be along today.” 

“Do you think Mary will answer it?” asked 
Mr. Gladding, with more apparent interest than 
he often expressed. 

“Of course. O, there will come such a dear, 
little, sentimental, soft affair, I shall have to 
climb up on some cloud to read it. Then I shall 
dip my pen in seven rainbows when I write 
again, and Mary—well, next on the programme, 
my invitation to Brookdale, then you, my 
groomsman, you understand, and the fortune in 
the sequel. There! now you are my confidant. 
Make what you please of it.” 

Mr. Gladding looked out of the window and 
was silent. And just now the postman’s knock 
and voice, “ Frank Brewster,” stopped the con- 
versation. Ah, apretty little white-covered note, 
mailed “ Brookdale.” It somewhat fell short 
of Mr. Lake’s anticipations, but it was an 
answer. 

Miss Brent acknowledged the honor Mr. 
Brewster had intended her, but she did not care, 
at present, to increase the number of her corre- 
spondents by adding strangers to the list. Very 
graciously she signed her name to that, “Mary 
Brent.” A clear, rather masculine hand, as de- 
void of affectation as of sentiment. 

Harvey’s countenance fell. Mr. Gladding 
smiled in his quiet, self-communing way, and 
turned the leaf. (“P.S. Afary would, perhaps, 
enjoy a correspondence with Frank.”) Harvey 
fell to writing. 


A stiff gentleman in a white hat, and carrying 
a gold-headed cane, walked impatiently from 
Brookdale post-office to the handsome Brent 
mansion with that letter in his hand. It was 
just at nightfall and Miss Mary and her queenly 
step-inother were out of doors enjoying the cool 
twilight. It was good to see them. Mary’s 
shining black hair adorned her head like a crown, 
and her face was joyous just now, she looked 
so radiant in her magnificent southern beauty, 
he had an impulse to give her the letter with a’ 
hearty kiss,and ‘There, my handsome daughter!” 
as he had heard a laborer the day before, but the 
dignity of his position happily was before his 
eyes, and he did not even compromise it by in- 
quiring who Mary’s correspondent might be. 

Mary took the letter and ran away to her own 
room. A wild, warm-hearted, imaginative girl, 
she had thought of its coming all day. She 
paused a moment to admire her own name writ- 
ten out in the dashing characters she had recog- 
nized at once, and then opened it and read. 
Who was Frank Brewster? She went over it 
again—was he really the stranger he had pro- 
fessed to be? O, if Mary had but somebody to 
talk with about it! it was such a sad lot to be an 
only child. If her step-mother, or father even, 
did not have to support such an amount of dig- 
nity, I would like going into the United States 
Senate and present Frank’s letter as a public 
document, to lay the affair before either of them. 
If she had only made friends of some of the 
young people of Brookdale. She was alone. 

The letter was the merest sentimental affair 
imaginable, but just then it pleased her. She 
was not afraid. Of course she should never see 
that mysterious spirit lover—she dared write 
what she pleased. And Mr. Harvey Lake’s let- 
ter received an answer more cordial than he 
ever could have believed possible. Again he 
wrote and again she replied. Letters came and 
went now, well filled and frequent. The Brook- 
dale postmaster counted upon them twice a week, 
at least. It might be pastime to Frank Brew- 
ster, but to Mary it was the all-absorbing topic 
of her thoughts. The gossips took up the affair 
at length. O, Mary! but I do not retail scandal, 
Mary. 

The office again. Quite as before, alas! only, 
it may be, a greater amount of litter about Mr. 
Lake, in fact almost.hiding him as he sat there 
in his favorite corner among his law books, ac- 
tive and talkative as usual. 

“O, all ye Nine Muses!” is the burden now, 
partly in soliloquy, partly to give his friend a 
chance of basking in his sunshine. “ That Miss 
Brent of mine will be here in less than three 
days.” He made a great flourish with his pen 
and rose up on his feet. ‘* Mark my words, Mr. 
Gladding. They vex her at home. I'll take 
your part, Mary, and then, don’t you see, she’s 
got it into her romantic little head that her ro- 
mantic correspondent is somebody she’s actually 
known? Hark!” 

A modest tap at the door, which Mr. Gladding 
answered with a short “ come in!” 

Lo, the door slowly opened and there entered 
a lady, a tall lady, wrapped in a large shawl 
and closely veiled. The placid, almost childlike 
smile faded from the old bachelor’s face. He 
bowed a greeting, however, which the lady re- 
tured with a quick start and ery of joy. 

“ Frank !” 

“ Mary!” he said, gently but gravely, as the 
visitor lifted her veil and discovered a young, 
beautiful face, radiant, Harvey could see, with 
pleasure. 

“Frank, Frank! There! I thought all along 
it might be you.” 

“ You thought that it might be I?” asked Mr. 
Gladding, looking down into the lady’s face with 
the same expression of grave inquiry. 

“What ‘it,’ to be sure, answered Harvey 
Lake in his corner, as he watched the scene in 
amazement. 

The strange lady did not heed him. What 
did it all mean? What kind of a flirtation had 
that very serious-minded and sensible Mr. Glad- 
ding been carrying on there under his very eyes ? 
What if—? A terrible suspicion darted through 
his mind. He had called her Mary. He looked 
keenly at the visitor. Fine looking, with a high- 
bred air. Well, well! Mary answered, smiling 
in the abundance of her content. 

“Why, that you wrote the letters, Mr. Glad- 
ding!’ Mary’s eyes fell. Something in Mr. 
Gladding’s face startled her. 

“ And so, he begins by making the poor thing 
afraid of him at the outset. The savage !’’ com- 
mented Harvey. ‘No, it’s not my Mary. If 
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the description I have is to be relied on, he and all the world to 
back him, could never do that. I breathe again.” 

“ What letters, Mary ?” Mr. Gladding demanded, in a tone and 
with a face, not simply grave, but severe. 

Harvey felt his breath rushing through his nostrils in whirlwind 

ps. 
"hey was not afraid. She had a sense of safety, perhaps, in 
the presence of that broad-chested man then in that dingy office 
with the bushy head and black eyes she had caught a glimpse of, 
bending at her from the corner, and she looked up and met his 
eyes with a child’s ingenuousness. 

“Did you not write to me, Mary Brent,” she asked, “and sign 
your name ‘ Frank Brewster ?’” 

“No, J did, J did, Miss Brent. JZ!” cried Harvey, rushing 
forward. ‘ And, Mr. Gladding, I should like to know the mean- 
ing of this.” Harvey’s face was scarlet, and he had hard work to 
control his voice. 

“Tt means that Mary and I are old friends, does it not, Mary ?” 
was the calm reply. 

“Yes. And that we’ve always been friends, haven’t we, 
Frank ?”’ added Mary. 

“ Yes, indeed, until a year ago, = know, when you hinted— 
don’t look so innocent, Mary, you know you meant it, and [ de- 
served it, too. Presumptuous old fellow! You hinted, you re- 
member, about my age.” 


“Why, Frank! And was that what sent you away? I never 
meant that, Frank dear. I only said—” 

“ You said I was too old to laugh—” 

“At the silly things that amused me, Frank. I simply 


meant—” 

“ You meant that I was too old in worldly experience to sym- 
pathize in the joys or sorrows of your young spirit. 1 understood 

u, Mary. It was well so.” 

“ Dear Frank, you are unkind. You know I meant that you 
were wise enough to guide me to better things. You don’t know 
how grieved I was when you went away.” 

“And you took comfort in corresponding with one Frank 
Brewster, for whom, I suppose, this visit is designed.” 

“Please hush! I am staying with the Masons, and I just 
dropped in here to-day, unknown to everybody, I was so sure 
of finding you, Frank. O, if—’’ The eyes of Miss Mary Brent 
swept around the room and fell upon the figure of Harvey Lake, 
who had retreated to his corner. She drew herself up proudly and 
then—*“ Did J receive and answer letters from him, Frank ¢’’ she 
whispered, her face mantling with shame. 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“I! Mary Brent! 
I am suffocating here. How you must despise me.’ 

“Hush, Mary! we will forget all that,” Frank’s voice urged 
soothingly, as the door closed behind them. “ Your letters all 
came into my hands.” 

“ Very well, very well!’ ejaculated Mr. Lake, walking the office 
floor and speaking in short spasmodic gasps. “A very pretty 
little scene, got up fur my entertainment! Mr. Frank Gladding— 
very well. I have been smoothing the way, have I? doing your 
work ! making a cat’s-paw of myself to rake your nuts out of the 
fire! Yours, Mr. Gladding! I’m your fairy yodmother, am I? 
your wishing cap, your imp slave, your maid of-all-work who acts 
out your wishes without knowing them. I really have done up 
the thing capitally.”’ 

Ah, Mr. Lake, is it true? There is a rumor that though you 
met Mary, your correspondent, a month afterwards, the real Mary 
of your desires, who was introduced to you as Mrs. Frank Glad- 
ding, and who treated you with marked courtesy, you showed 
yourself boorish enough towards her, and as such you remain to 
this day. 


Please go out into the air with me, Frank. 


Firmness.—There is no trait of human character so potential 
for weal or woe as firmness. Before its irresistible energy the 
most formidable obstacles become as cobweb barriers in its path. 
Difficulties, the terror of which causes the pampered sons of lux- 
ury to shrink back with dismay, provoke from the man of loft 
determination only a smile. The whole history of our race—all 
nature indeed—teems with examples to show what wonders may 
be a by resolute perseverance and patient toil. It is 
related of Tamerlane, the celebrated warrior, the terror of whose 
arms spread through all the eastern nations, and on whom victory 
attended at almost every step, that he once learned from an insect 
a lesson of perseverance, which had a striking effect on his future. 


HOMBOURG, GERMANY. 

The spirited and lively sketches on this page represent scenes at 
Hombourg, or rather Hombourg-von-der-Hohe, the capital of a 
little German landgraviate, and situated about eight miles from 
Frankfort, amidst some of the most charming scenery of the 
European continent, the great resort of Germans and of foreigners 
during the summer seasons. ‘ Hombourg,” says Mr. Sala, “ is 
six hundred feet above the level of the sea. The streets are well 
paved, and scrupulously clean, though not the slightest apparatus 
for purposes of drainage, appears to exist. But there are plenty 
of pumps and fountains, and the air seems to be particularly clear 
and salubrious. The inhabitants and the surrounding peasantry, 
male and female, are very ugly, but not very healthy. There is 
an old town and a new town, and the population is computed at 
about six thousand. The main street is called the Luisen Strasse, 
running from southeast to northwest; there are two public 
squares, and at the lower end a fountain called the Pombejibrunnen, 
‘from its resemblance,’ the guide-books say, ‘to a fountain dug 
out of the ruins of that city.’ Besides the Luisen Strasse there are 
the Promenade and the Dorothean Strasse, the Haingasse and the 
Oberthor, and half way up the main street is the finest building in 
the town, the Kursaal. The state religion is Protestant. There 
is also a Roman Catholic church, and in the Juden Strasse there 
is asynagogue. The communicants of the different persuasions 
live together in harmony.” Our first sketch represents the gardens 
and exterior of the Kursaal, the grand centre of attraction, with its 
tormal terraces and formal architecture, but within dazzling and 
brilliant. Let us follow our lively guide, Mr. Sala, into the inte- 
rior, and condense a sketch of the doings there, in explanation ot 
our second engraving, which, with its varied figures and faces, 
atfords an interesting study. In the Kursaal is the ball or concert 
room, at either end of which is a gallery supported by pillars of 
composition marble. The floors are inlaid, and immense mirrors 


in sumptuous frames are hung on the walls. The ceiling is su- 
perbly decorated with bas reliefs, while the whole is lighted up by 
enormous and gorgeous chandeliers. The splendid apartment to 
the right is called Saal Japanese, and is used as a dining-room for 
a monster table d'hote held twice a day. There is a sumptuous 
reading-room, with luxurious settees covered with crimson velvet, 
warmly carpeted, and on the inlaid tables lie the chief newspapers 
and periodicals of the world. There is a huge Café Olympique 
for smoking and imbibing purposes—private cabinets for parties ; 
the monster saloon, and two smaller ones, where from eleven in 
the forenoon to eleven at night, Sundays not excepted, all the year 
round, and year after year, knaves and fools, from almost every 
corner in the world, gamble at the ingenious and amusing games 
of “‘ Roulette,”’ and “ Rouge et Noir.” There is one table cov- 
ered with green baize, tightly stretched as on a billiard-field. In 
the midst of it is a circular pit, coved inwards, but not bottomless, 
and containing the roulette-wheel ; a revolving disc, turning with 
an accurate momentum on a brass pillar, and divided at its outer 
edge into thirty-seven narrow and shallow pigeon-hole compart- 
ments, colored alternately red and black, and numbered, not con- 
secutively, up to thirty-six. The last is a blank, and stands for 
zero, humber nothing. Round the upper edge run a series of lit- 
tle brass hoops, or bridges, to cause the ball to hop and skip, 
and not fall at once into the nearest compartment. This is 
the regimen of roulette: the banker sits before the wheel—a 
croupier, or payer-out of winnings to and raker-in of losses from 
the players on either side. Crying in a voice calmly sonorous, 
“ Make your game, gentlemen !” the bankergives the wheel a dex- 
terous twirl, and ere it has made one revolution, casts into its 
maelstrom of black and red an ivory ball. The interval between 
this and the ball finding a home is one of breathless anxiety. 
Stakes are eagerly laid, but at a certain period of the revolution 
the banker calls out, ‘‘ The game is made ; nothing more counts ;” 
and after that intimation it is useless to lay down money. Then 
the banker, in the same calm and impassible voice, declares the 
result. On either side of the wheel, extending to the extremity of 
the table runs, in duplicate, the schedule of stakes. The green 
baize first offers just thirty-six square compartments, marked out 
by yellow threads woven in the fabric itself, and bearing thirty-six 
consecutive numbers. If you place a florin (one and eightpence, 
no lower stake is permitted), or ten florins, or any sum of money 
not exceeding the maximum whose wultiple is the highest stake 
which the bank, if it loses, can be made to pay, in the midst of 
compartment twenty-nine has become the resting-place of the ball, 
the croupier will push towards you with his rake exactly thirty- 
three times the amount of your stake, whatever it might have 
been ; bearing in mind, however, the bank’s loss on a single stake 
is limited to eight thousand francs. Moreover, if you have placed 
another sum of money in the compartment inscribed, in legible 
yellow colors, “Impair,” or odd, you will receive the equivalent 
to your stake, twenty-nine being an odd number. If you have 
placed a coin on passe, you will also receive this additional equiv- 
alent to your stake, twenty-nine being past the Rubicon, or mid- 
dle of the table of numbers—eighteen. Again, if you have ven- 
tured your m¢c,ey in a compartment bearing for device a lozenge 
in outline, which represents black, and twenty nine being a black 
number, you will again pocket a double stake, that is, one in ad- 
dition to your original venture. If you have risked money on the 
columns—that is, betted on the number turning up corresponding 
with some number in one of the columns of the tabular schedule, 
and have selected the right column—you have your own stake and 
two others ; if you have betted on either of these three eventuali- 
ties, first dozen, middle dozen, or last dozen, as one to twelve, 
thirteen to twenty-four, twenty-five to thirty-six, all inclusive, and 
have chanced to select the division in which No. 29 occurs, you 
also obtain a treble stake—your own and two more which the bank 
ay you: your florin or whatever else, metamorphosed into three. 
ut woe to the wight who shall have ventured on the number 
“eight,” on the “red” color (compartment with a crimson loz- 
enge), on “even,” and on “not past’ the Rubicon; for twenty- 
nine does not comply with any oneof these conditions. He loses, 
and his money is coolly swept away from him by the croupier’s 
rake. This is the game of roulette as played at Hombourg and 
the German watering-places. It will be seen that ladies are de- 
picted at the table, and it is a fact that the fair do not scruple to 
sit down beside professional gamblers and “ make their game.” 
A friend of ours says he has often seen Henrietta Sontag seated 
at the green table with a pile of Napoleons and bank notes 
before her, eagerly watching with vivid interest the whirl of 
fortune’s wheel, which was to enrich or impoverish her. 


THE ROULETTE TABLE, HOMBOURG KURSAAL, GERMANY. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MY NEIGHBOR ’CROSS THE WAY. 


BY EFFINGHAM T. HYATT. 

I saw her first across the way, 

Within a window sitting, 
While shadows of the closing day 

Were round the sunbeams flitting; 
I thought her then some lonely flower, 
Perchance a bud in beauts's bower, 
Who spent the leisure hours cf day 
In watching folks across the way. 


T saw her next at fashion’s shrice, 
Where all the gay were kneeling, 
‘Mid others she alone did shine, 
A maid devoid of feeling; 
T thought her then some vain coquette, 
Percha..ce the victim of regret. 
The mistress of some magic art, 
By which she lived without a heart. 


I saw her then amid the poor. 

Her heart with kiodness swelling, 
And knew with her I could endure 

To share their wretched dwelling; 
I thought her then some angei, come 
To make this earth a transient home, 
In doing which she did disguise 
Each feature—but a woman's eyes. 


I see her yet across the way, 

Still in her window sitting, 
While shadows of the closing day 

Are round the sunbeams flitting; 
But now I think that lonely flower 
The sweetest bud in beauty ’s bower, 
Although she spends an hour each day 
In watching folks across the way. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE CRIMINAL TRIAL. 
BY G. 8. CAMPANA. 

THERE was not one of my class-mates at coi- 
lege so universally popular as Levin Orburne. 
Though of respectable abilities, he was not re- 
markable as a scholar. If he had been, he never 
could have been such a favorite as he was. All 


his amiability (and it was extraordinary) could ° 


not have saved him from that long train of des- 
picabilities which invariably follow in the track 
of envy. But he had the good fortune to be on- 
ly just clever enough to make the gracefulness of 
his manners and the goodness of his heart more 
eminently conspicuous. 

Levin was from the far South. Iam a native 
of Virginia. After completing our undergradu- 
ate course together, we both entered the law 
school attached to our Alma Mater, and pursued 
unto the end the curriculum therein adopted. 
While thus engaged, I made my home with an 
uncle who lived near the university, and Orburne 
being my most intimate friend, became a con- 
stant visitor in the fanhily. 

Nor was it my influence alone that drew the 
young man to my uncle’s. There was another 
magnet, and a more potent one by far; not 
made of steel or iron ore, but ot flesh and blood, 
and christened Lucy. Lucy’s heart and Black- 
stone’s Commentaries were attacked the same 
day, and from that epoch the studies of law and 
Lucy were carried on pari passu, until Orburne 
was graduated—a lawyer anda husband ; and 
licensed to practice both professions indiscrim- 
inately. 

The young couple took up their abode in the 
great West, and I returned to my home in Vir- 
ginia. Nearly two years passed away, and an 
occasional letter from my cousin or her husband 
was the extent of the intercourse between us; 
but they were in my thoughts, and I meant, as 
soon as‘I could redeem the time, to pay them a 
long visit. 

Summer came, and my arrangements for a 
western tour were nearly completed. I had 
heard from my friends about a month before. 
They were full of health and prosperity—had a 
little responsibility which bore my name—and 
were overflowing with plans for making my pro- 
jected visit an agreeable one. 

I had just finished a letter to Orburne, stating 
the exact day of my contemplated departure, 
when my letters from the post-office came in, 
and among them one from my cousin Lucy. If 
my ink had turned suddenly to blood, the por- 
tent could hardly have astonished or appalled me 
more than did the contents of this letter. 
as follows : 


It was 


“Dear Cousin :—If you ever loved me or 
my husband, prove it now, in our direst need, by 
coming to us instantly. Not that you can mate- 
ral'y acsist us—we are, alas! beyond all hope of 
succor. We want your sympathy ; it is all you 
can give us. I am keeping you in suspense, but 


in a case like this, any endurance of suspense 
must be preferable to the sad reality. I can end 
it witha word; but O, that word is enough to 
rend my heart-strings asunder! Two wecks 
hence, Levin Orburne will be tried for murder— 
and they will convict him! As surely as the 
heavens are above us, he will die a felon’s death ! 
Come, O come, this instant, to your heart- 
broken Leer.” 

It was with difficulty I could credit the testi 
mony of my own senses. Was I really awake, 
and of sound mind? WasI not the victim of 
some strange delusion? Or rather, was not Lu- 
cy the sport of some extraordinary hallucina 
tion? Surely we could not both of us be com- 
pos mentis. Levin Orburne accused of murder! 
Of all the men I had even known, he was the 
very last whom I could believe guilty of such a 
crime. 

But it was worse than folly to sit there wonder- 
ing and speculating. My duty was to set out at 
once for the only place where this terrific prob- 
lem could be solved. I did so, and reached the 
home of the Orburnes as quickly as the appli- 
ances and means of modern travel could possi- 
bly convey me thither. 

Merciful heavens, what a change! Could the 
wan spectre that received me be really the bright 
and happy Lucy of two short years ago? It was 
hard to believe it, for she had all the appearance 
of having had a dozen years at least added to her 
age since then. And yet, the outward manifes- 
tations of her grief fell short of what I had an- 
ticipated. She received me very quietly. I do 
not mean that she did not weep. According to 
the approved standards of romance I suppose 
her sorrow ought to have been ‘too deep for 
tears.” But the fact is, as far as my limited ob- 
servation has extended, that sort of sorrow is 
generally so excessively decp as to be altogether 
out of sight. Atallevents, poor Lucy did weep 
—silently, but profusely. The tears trickled 
down unremittingly, and there was such a world 
of agony in her expressive face, that it was an 
arduous task indeed to keep my own eyes dry. 

“Dear Lucy,” said I, taking her hand, “ you 
surely must exaggerate the danger in this case. 
It is impossible that any one who knows him can 
really think Levin Orburne guilty of murder. 
The thing is preposterous.” 

She raised her eyes slowly to my face, and 
tried to speak, but the unuttered words seemed 
to choke her. She shook her head, and said 
nothing. 

“Come, come, Lucy,” said I; “ this will nev- 
erdo. You must cheer up. Things cannot be 
so bad as you seem to think them ; it is impossi- 
ble. The very idea is ridiculous. There are 
some charges so utterly contemptible, that mere- 
ly to name is to refute them; and this is such 
an one.” 

Again she looked at me, and again shook her 
head, and said nothing. The mute agony of 
that despairing look almost unmanned me. Woe 
inefluble found a voiceless expression there more 
eloquent than aught that human lips had ever 
framed. Utter despair, in the face of any one, 
is terrible to look upon; but to read it in the 
features of those we love, might melt a heart as 
hard as adamant. Choking back the tears which 
I could not wholly suppress, I said : 

“« My dear cousin, the wisdom of thousands of 
years has established the maxim,—‘ Truth is 
mighty, and will prevail.’ Do not, I beseech 
you, wrong the truth by being so distrustful of 
its power. Do not wrong your husband by what 
some might interpret as a want of confidence in 
his innocence.” 

At these words, she raised her eyes again, 
clasped her hands, and in a whisper, which, 
though barely audible, resounded in my ears as 
if it were the arthangel’s trump, said : 

“ He told me with his own lips that he had killed 
him!’ And covering her face with her hands, 
she fell back upon her seat, while her slender 
frame writhed and heaved with anguish, till I 
thought the tortured soul within must soon de- 
stroy its frail tenement with these throes of al- 
most superhuman suffering. 

The reader may imagine the mingled aston- 
ishment and horror with which I listened to this 
announcement. I strove to believe thatsorrow 
and suffering had turned the young wife’s brain. 
It was a terrible thought, though it would have 
been better than the dread reality. But even 
such a miserable hope as this was without fvun- 
dation. Agony, such as I had never before had 
any conception of, was visible in her deport- 
ment, and in every line of her delicate features ; 
but her mental faculties, so far from being im- 
paired or even benumbed by her affliction, were 


rather in the condition of nerves laid bare by 
some terrific excoriation, and made to respond 
with ten fuld sensitiveness to the lightest touch. 

As soon as this paroxysm of grief had some- 
what subsided, poor Lucy gave me an account of 
the affair which had wrung her young heart so 
fearfully. Orburne’s house was in, or rather 
near a small village, which was itself but a few 
miles from the large town in which his business 
lay. In the only public-house ef this village there 
sojourned a young man named Wealdon, who, 
like Orburne himself, was originally trom Flor- 
ida. The two southerners had apparently been 
acquainted for many years; but it was generally 
known that they were not on good terms with 
each other. When Wealdon first arrived, Or- 
burne had casually mentioned the circumstance 
to his wife, and had once afterwards expressed a 
strong feeling of dislike towards him, but fad ney- 
er spoken of him except on those two occasions. 
One evening, just at dusk, a stranger whom Lucy 
did not see came to the door and called her hus- 
band out. He remained with this stranger per- 
haps ten minutes, and when he returned, he was 
pale and much agitated. She tried to find out 
what the matter was, but could not succeed. 
He was unusually taciturn, seemed wrapped in 
thought, and in fifteen or twenty minutes went 
out again. 

This time Orburne was absent half an hour or 
more. When he returned he rushed wildly into 
the room where she was, gazed hurriedly around, 
and then, brandishing a long, sharp knife, all 
reeking with blood, exclaimed: have killid 
the infernal scoundrel!’ and then rushed out 
again, as abruptly as he had entered. Lucy 
fainted. When she recovered, she was all alone, 
and she saw her husband no more till she visited 
him in prison. 

That same evening, not long after the candles 
were lit, Orburne, according the testimony of 
numerous witnesses, called at the hotel and in- 
quired for Wealdon. He was shown to his room, 
remained there a few minutes, and then he and 
Wealdon left the hotel together. 

It so happened that a carpenter, who was work- 
ing in the village, was returning home at this 
hour along the same path taken by the two 
young men. This path traversed an open com- 
mon—a retired spot, seldom visited by any one, 
even in the daytime. The carpenter followed 
on, carelessly, but a few rods behind the others. 
They were not aware of his presence, but the 
moon shone brightly, and enabled him to see all 
their movements pretty distinctly. Ile could 
hear but little, however, of their conversation, 
which was carried on in a subdued tone of voice. 
For sometime the carpenter paid little or no 
attention to the men ahead of him, but his vigi- 
lance was suddenly aroused by a loud exclama- 
tion from one or the other of the young men— 
he could not tell which—and almost at the same 
instant he saw the blade of a bowie knife flash 
brightly in the moonlight, and then descend from 
behind upon Wealdon’s breast. He fell heavily 
to the earth, and the carpenter ran quickly to- 
wards him. Orburne hearing the noise he made, 
looked round, and then turned and fled. 


The carpenter was somewhat at aloss to know 
what to do. He followed Orburne, however, till 
he saw him enter his own house, and then return- 
ed to his victim. But before he did this, he called 
a boy who was passing along the road, and set 
him to watching Orburne’s dwelling, to see if he 
came out again, 

Wealdon was quite dead. The knife had sev- 
ered the arch of the aorta, and penetrated the 
heart itself, and with the crimson torrent that 
gushed from it, the young man’s life departed. 
As soon as the carpenter saw that all was over, 
he left the body where it lay, and hastened to the 
nearest house, which was but a little way off. 
There were three men sitting and smoking in the 
porch, and he led them off instantly in chase of 
the slayer of Wealdon. 

When the party reached Orburne’s house, the 
boy was not there. He soon made his appear- 
ance, however, running towards them and beck- 
oning them to come up. He had seen Orburne 
come out of his house and go to the “ Big 
Spring.” This was a capacious natural reser- 
voir of clear, cold water, thickly surrounded by 
large trees, the foliage of which was so dense 
and luxurious as to screen the spring from ob- 
servation on all sides. Into this hiding-place 


the boy had tracked the red-handed fugitive. 
And there they found him, standing by the spring. 
The next day a long, sharp-pointed knife, with 
the name “ Orburne” cut upon the handle, was 
found in the spring. 


When first apprehended, the prisoner seemed 
to be greatly agitated, but he said nothing, and 
from that time forth he had maintained an ob- 
stinate silence, neither admitting nor denying 
anything with reference to the charge brought 
against him, nor answering any question on the 
subject, from any source whatever. 

When the helpless young wife had told me all 
she knew, she sank back in her seat, an image of 
wan despair—of voiceless, irremediable woe, the 
contemplation of which wrung my irmost soul 
with anguish. I said everything to comfort her 
that my ingenuity could suggest. I told her that 
I was going to see Orburne, and felt sure he 
would tell me the whole truth, which could not 
possibly be so bad as she seemed to think it—but 
all was of no avail. Hope was dead within her, 
and all my efforts to resuscitate the cheering vis- 
itor were utterly useless. Becoming fully con- 
vinced of this, I soon left her, and sought poor 
Orburne in his gloomy apartment, in the county 
jail. 

The moment I entered I was struck with the 
similarity in appearance and condition of the 
husband and wife. The same apathetic hopeless- 
ness which had struck me in her case was equal- 
ly prominent in his. 

“Levin Orburne,” I cried, as soon as I saw 
his condition, ‘no power on earth can make me 
believe that you have stained your soul with the 
crime of murder; but it is a crime, and a seri- 
ous one, for you to suffer yourself to be thus un- 
manned. For your loving wife’s sake—for your 
innocent’s babe’s sake—for your friend’s sake— 
for truth’s sake—for your own good name’s sake, 
rouse yourself, be a man, and trample into the 
dust this vile charge—this infamous slander.” 

He wrung my hand, and smiled—but such a 
smile! Kind heaven grant I may never see its 
like again! Sick at heart, I pressed his hand in 
return, but I dared not speak again, or I should 
have burst into tears. He said nota single word ; 
and when I had calmed myself sufficiently to 
trust my voice once more, and appealed to him 
in the most solemn manner to tell me the whole 
truth, he shook his head mournfully, but never 
moved his lips. I told him that not even his 
own confession could convince me that he was a 
murderer, If he had killed the man, I felt very 
sure that he had done it in self defence, or for 
some other good and sufficient reason, and I con- 
jured him to tell me how the thing had happened. 
But to my earnest and most importunate appeals 
he answered never a word. Another mournful 
shake of the head was all that my utmost inge- 
nuity and perseverance could wring from him, itt 
an interview of three hours’ duration, 


At last, convinced that all my efforts would be 
fruitless, I lcft the prison no wiser than I entered 
it, and hastened to see Mr. Writley, the lawyer 
employed to conduct the defence. He had been 
retained by Lucy, not only without the consent, 
but contrary to the express desire of her hus- 
band, who wished for no legal assistance. I 
found this gentleman much interested in my poor 
friend’s case; but his account of it tended to 
deepen rather than dissipate the gloom which en- 
shrouded it. All the ingenuity he had been able 
to exercise, from the date of Orburne’s appre- 
hension to that moment, had been of no avail 
whatever. He had never opened his lips to him 
on the subject of the charge, nor imparted one 
iota of information with regard to it, in any way 
whatever. 

Such being the fact, Mr. Writley was of course 
as much puzzled as I was; and I found that his 
opinion of the affair, as far as it was possible to 
form any opinion at all, very nearly coincided 
with my own. In the face of evidence so per- 
fectly direct and unimpeachable, to say nothing 
of his own confession, it was impossible to doubt 
the naked fact that Orburne had killed Wealdon 
—killed him too under circumstances affording 
a strong presumption whereof to predicate the 
inference of “‘ malice aforethought.” But in spite 
of all this, for those who had known him well to 
believe that he had really been guilty of a cold- 
blooded murder, was morally impossible. 

Unfortunately, among his present neighbors 
and associates there were none who had been 
long and intimately acquainted with him, and 
therefore very few to agree with us in feeling a 
positive assurance that sell-preservation, or some 
equally strong overmastering necessity, was at 
the bottom of the deed. But if such was the 
fact, why not make it known ?—why not assert 
his innocence, and tell the whole truth? There 
was “the rub,” alas! there was the dread “lion 
in the path,” which must inevitably influence the 
jury to convict him; to break his young wife’s 
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heart, and consign his fatherless babe to an herit- 
aze of infamy! It was an awful doom ; but, for 
aught we could see to the contrary, one from 
which there was as little hope of escape as from 
the irrevocable decrees of fate itself. 

There was another unfortunate circumstance, 
which I now learned for the first time. I had 
been somewhat surprised to find that Orburne’s 
trial was to follow so close upon his apprehen- 
sion and imprisonment, but Thad supposed it to 
be merely the accidental result of a session of the 
court coming on but a few weeks after the occur- 
rence of the homicide. This indeed was true ; 
but it was also true that, notwithstanding the 
general popularity of Orburne, there was astrong 
feeling of hostility against him, and an almost 
universal belief in his guilt, accompanied by a 
clamorous outcry for his speedy conviction and 
condign punishment. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Writley that this ex- 
citement had been secretly fomented by a mem- 
ber of the bar, a prominent demagogue, in the 
way of whose political advancement Orburne 
was likely to prove a serious obstacle. He was 
thoroughly unscrupulous and unprincipled, and 
would certainly stop at nothing to secure the re- 
moval of one whose talents and popularity ren- 
dered him a very formidable adversary. The 
judge, unfortunately, was a person of no great 
firmness of purpose, and not likely to be very ob- 
stinate in resisting popular influences. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the prospect fur the accused 
was as gloomy, on every side and in every respett, 
as it could well be. 

Orburne was an orphan, with no living rela- 
tives except a brother, who, with all his intimate 
friends, resided in Florida. They had been writ- 
ten to; but it was not to be expected that any of 
them, even if disposed to do so, could reach the 
place in time for the trial. For the few days that 
intervened, I gave myself no rest in striving to 
gain some further insight into this mysterious af- 
fair. I inquired diligently into the most trivial 
circumstance which by the remotest possibility 
might be supposed to have any connection with 
it; made use of every effort I could think of to 
overcome the strange reserve of Orburne him- 
self; and in short, did all that man could do to 
find some clue which might enable us to emerge 
from this labyrinth of difficulties. 

When I could not employ myself directly in 
the business, my mind was still running on it 
constantly. I would sit fur hours together think- 
ing over the whole matter, and anxiously strain- 
ing my “mind’s eye” in the endeavor to detect 
some glimmer of light in all this cheerless im- 
mensity of darkness. But it was all in vain. 
The more the thing was investigated, the more 
hopelessly involved and obscure did it become, 
and the day of trial found us not a whit better 
prepared than we had been the first hour after I 
reached the place, and learned the facts in the 
case. 

As for the unhappy young wife, except that 
she grew constantly thinner and feebler, there 
was no variation in the rayless gloom of that 
midnight of despair which from the first had 
hung like a funeral pall upon her soul. And 
that death-like calm, I felt well assured, would 
never be broken except by her husband’s acquit- 
tal or by death itself; and the former alternative, 
alas, was one for the occurrence of which we 
had not the shadow of a hope. It was a terrible 
thought, but I knew full well that the verdict of 
guilty would be the signal fur that pure soul to 
wing its way to the realms of the dread 
hereafter. 

The awful day arrived. It is needless for me 
to dwell upon the particulars of the trial. They 
were just what we had expected. Mr. Writley 
made every possible effort to get the trial post- 
poned ; but all to no purpose. I saw from the first 
that the minds of the judge and jury were made up, 
and that the prisoner had no mercy, and perhaps 
not even justice, to expect. The truth is, it could 
not well have been otherwise. All the damning 
circumstances to which I have referred, were 
clearly detailed and substantiated, and no one, 
from the evidence alone, could do otherwise 
than convict the prisoner. 

In spite of all my efforts to prevent her, poor 
Lucy would attend the trial. Fearfully attenu- 
ated, and pale and motionless as monumental 
marble, she sat with her eyes fixed upon her hus- 
band, and never for one instant diverted to any 
other object. It was an awful position fur any 
wife to be placed in ; but for her it was surround- 
ed by horrors of ten-fold intensity. 

One mercy the law allowed her—she could not 
be called upon to bear testimony against her 


husband. But she was very young, and wholly 
unused to sorrow; she was devoted heart and 
soul to the man of her choice ; and, worst of all, 
she firmly believed him to be guilty. It may 
seem a barbarous idea, but I really had no wish 
that she should survive his condemnation, and 
see him led from her arms to the gallows. The 
public prosecutor had presented the facts of the 
case clearly and forcibly, and had followed them 
up in such a manner as evidently left no doubt 
whatever upon the minds of the jury. Writley 
too had said perhaps all that could be said, and 
said it well; but it was mournfully apparent that 
he had not shaken in the least the settled convic- 
tions of those who were to be the arbiters of poor 
Orburne’s fate. 

All was over, the judge had delivered his 
charge, and the case was about to be delivered 
to the jury, when suddenly an apparition be- 
came visible, which caused every bosom there to 
thrill with astonishment and even with awe. A 
violent commotion near the door attracted all 
eyes, and there, conspicuously tall and promi- 
nent, was, to all appearance, the prisoner himself, 
elhowing his way among the crowd ! 

Not one individual, perhaps, of all that multi- 
tude doubted that it was Levin Orburne he saw ; 
though the fact of his being there seemed little 
short of a miracle. But the next moment all 
eyes, by common consent, sought the prisoners’ 
dock—but there sat the prisoner still, precisely 
in the same position as before. More than one 
among the crowd were superstitious enough to 
believe that he had seen a “ wraith ’—a “ fetch ”” 
—a “double”—but the more intelligent were 
not long in discovering that it was merely an in- 
stance of extraordinary personal resemblance. 
The new comer advanced to the railing which 
surrounded the bar, and requested permission to 
make a statement to the court and jury. 

The appearance of the petitioner was prima fa- 
cie evidence of the importance of what he had 
to say, and he was at once placed upon the wit- 
ness-stand, sworn, and directed to proceed. 
Amidst a silence which rendered his hurried 
breathing distinctly audible in the over-crowded 
court-room, he spoke as follows : 

“ My face and figure, and the circumstances of 
the case, will probably convince you, if my oath 
does not, of the truth of what I am about to tell 
you. No one on this stand is ever compelled to 
criminate himself, but any one may voluntarily 
confess his crime, as I now do, by declaring 
that all the guilt that attaches to the slaying of 
Oscar Wealdon rests on my shoulders. It was I 
that killed him; and it was to save me, his twin 
brother, from the gallows, that Levin Orburne 
came here to sacrifive himself this day. To un- 
derstand how this may have happened, you have 
only to look at me. 

“ Would to heaven that I might be permitted 
to let Wealdon’s crimes rest with him in his 
bloody grave—but it may not be. Justiceto the 
living requires that I should tell you truths that 
are not only foul stains on Wealdon’s memory, 
but indescribably loathsome to all who bear the 
name of Orburne. If a fiend incarnate did ever 
pollute this fair earth with his presence, his name 
was Oscar Wealdon. The mere catalogue of 
his crimes would occupy an hour in the rehearsal. 
But I shall pass them in silence, confining my- 
self strictly to what concerns the case in hand. 
kevin Orburne and I had an only sister. Our 
father and mother had been dead many years— 
we were all in all to each other—and she was as 
dear to both of us as our own heart’s blood. We 
were her only protectors. While yet an inno- 
cent, unsophisticated child, Oscar Wealdon, 
with all the artfulness of a fiend, by means of 
a pretended marriage, seduced and ruined her. 
She died of shame—a death of slow, long lin- 
gering torture; while that satanic-hearted mis- 
creant, who was before God her murderer, 
triumphed—zglorified openly in the cruel deed. 
When this occurred I was in England. My 
brother chastised the scoundrel, and foreed him 
to beg, like a whipped spaniel, for his life. He 
was loth to shed blood, and let him go. Weal- 
don swore a blood-curdling oath of life-long 
vengeance and everlasting hate against the man 
who had spared his life, and fled to Texas. 

“ We heard no more of him till he appeared 
in this place, with the avowed purpose of com- 
passing my brother’s destruction. Accident had 
furnished him with the potent means of accom- 
plishing his purpose. I cannot now state the 
particulars, but they shall be forthcoming, with 
abundant proof, at the proper time. As soon 
as I became aware of Wealdon’s presence here, 
and his purpose, IT hastened hither, determined 


to thwart him or perish. Knowing that my 
brother was mild and merciful, almost to a fault, 
and exceedingly averse to raking up the by-gone 
events of our poor sister’s history, I feared that 
he would succumb to Wealdon, and suffer him- 
self to be destroyed, rather than use weapons 
which were peculiarly distasteful to him. 

“ Courting secrecy, for obvious reasons, when 
I reached the neighborhood I hardly ever went 
abroad by day; but I soon learned enough to 
confirm my worst fears, and enough to inflame 
my rage against Wealdon almost to a monoma- 
nia. I began to regard him more in the light of 
a noxious reptile than as a human being. 

“On the evening on which the fatal deed was 
done, I went to my brother’s house and called 
him out. I told him I was resolved to see 
Wealdon at once, and have an explanation with 
him. He tried to dissuade me from it, but in 
vain. Hethen proposed to go with me, but I 
would not hear of it; and, to avoid further im- 
portunities I broke away from him, and left the 
spot abruptly. Previous to this, however, we 
had agreed upon a rendezvous at the Big Spring, 
whither I was to repair immediately after my in- 
terview with Wealdon; and to this spot he no 
doubt went pretty soon afier I left him. It was 
I, of course, and not Levin, who called at the 
hotel, saw Wealdon, and walked out with him. 
Though I was greatly excited—and though, 
knowing the deceitful, desperate wretch I had to 


‘deal with, I had provided myself with a bowie- 


knife, I had no intention of offering violence, 
unless in self defence, and had purposely ab- 
stained from taking my pistols with me. 

“ As soon as we left the hotel, I made an at- 
tempt to convince Wealdon of the impolicy of 
his meditated course in relation to my brother, 
assuring him that his efforts to injure him would 
recoil upon his own head. I also offered him a 
considerable sum of money if he would relin- 
quish his purpose and return to Texas; and a 
similar amount per annum, for five years, if he 
continued to remain quiet. He replied with a 
scornful laugh, and swore that he would make 
ten times the amount out of Levin before he was 
done with him. He evidently thought I was 
personally afraid of him, or he never would have 
dared to heap upon me the taunts and insults 
which he did. Though quivering with suppressed 
passion from head to foot, I managed to restrain 
myself until he spoke of my poor murdered sis- 
ter, and applied to her one of the vilest of epi- 
thets in the power of language to supply. 

“The word was like a burning’ coal thrown 
into a barrel of gunpowder. Frantic with rage, 
Isprang upon him and buried the knife in his 
heart. It wasa criminal act, and repented of as 
soon as committed. All I ask is, that in con- 
sidering the nature of the deed, and the punish- 
ment it deserves, you will also consider all that 
I had previously felt and suffered. Hearing a 
noise, I looked argund, and saw a man running 
towards me. Urged by the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, I fled, though hardly conscious that I did 
so—hardly conscious, indeed, of anything. I 
reached my brother’s house, still holding the 
bloody knife in my hand; and forgetting in my 
confusion the rendeztous we had agreed upon, I 
entered and looked about in search of him. I 
saw his young wife, who doubtless took me for 
her husband, and said something to her—I know 
not what. Then suddenly remembering that 
Levin was waiting for me at the Big Spring 
(which he had pointed out to me), I rushed out 
of the house and ran thither. 

“ Levin was there. I told him what I had 
done, and after a little reflection, announced my 
intention of delivering myself up to justice. 
This my brother vehemently opposed, and urged 
me to fly, implored me, for his sake as well as my 
own, to fly ; declaring that he should never know 
a moment’s peace if any evil should befall me 
in consequence of what I had done in his behalf. 

Reluctantly yielding, I fled and escaped to Texas. 
My brother, as you know, was apprehended in 
my place, and would have suffered death to 
screen me from punishment, and his sister’s 
name from public scandal, if [had not happened, 
by a fortunate accident, to hear what had taken 
place. 

“Thave travelled night and day, and thank God 
that I was not too late! If you grant me time, 
all that I have asserted will be substantiated, as 
far as it is in the nature of the case susceptible 
of proof. Circumstances, I feel assured, will con- 
vince you of the rest. This will not be done, 
however, with the view of screening myself. I 
have trangressed the law, and I am here to abide 
the proper punishment.” 


He ceased ; and it was easy to see the efiect 
his narrative had produced. The same persons 
who an hour before would willingly have ly nched 
poor Levin Orburne, were now c!amorous, not 
only for his release, but for the unconditional 
dismissal of the real culprit. So much for pop- 
ular justice governed by popular feeling. The 
brother was arrested by the order of the judge, 
but was soon liberated on bail, and eventually 
acquitted by a jury, before which he was tried for 
murder in the second degree. It is needless to 
say that Levin was acquitted, by acclamation ; 
and it is not remarkable that he should soon have 
become more popular than ever. Poor Lucy was 
so overwhelmed by the sudden tide of joy, that 
we feared for a time that the consequences might 
be serious. But, unless it be by putting the fin- 
ishing stroke to some latent organic disease, ‘ joy 
never kills.” Levin has since been a member of 
Congress, and there are few happier wives and 
mothers in all this broad land than my cousin 
Lucey. 


LONG VITALITY OF SEEDS, 

So completeiy is the ground impregnated with 
seeds, that if earth is brought to the surface from 
the lowest depths at which it is fuund, some veg- 
etable matter will spring from it. I have always 
considered this fact as one of the many surprising 
instances of the power and bounty of Almighty 
God, who has thus literally filled the earth with 
his goodness, by storing up a deposit of u-eful 
seeds in its depth, where they must have lain 
through a succession of ages, only requiring the 
energies of man to bring them into action. In 
boring for water lately, at a spot near Kingston- 
on-Thames, some earth was brought up from a 
depth of three hundred and sixty feet ; this earth 
was carefully covered over with a hand glass, to 
prevent the possibility of any other seeds being 
deposited upon it; yet in a short time plants 
vegetated from it. If quicklime be pat upon 
land which, from time immemorial, has produced 
nothing but heather, the heather will be killed, 
and white clover spring up in its place. <A cu- 
rious fact was communicated to me respecting 
some land which surrounded an old castle, former- 
ly belonging to the Regent Murray, near Moffat. 
On removing the peat, which is about six or 
eight inches in thickness, a stratum of soil ap- 
pears, which is supposed to have been a cultivat- 
ed garden in the time of the Regent, and from 
which a variety of flowers and plants spring, 
quite unknown at this time in Scotland.—Jesse’s 
Gleanings. 

SCIENTIFIC FACTS. 

A slight blow is sufficient to smash a whole 
pane of glass, while a bullet from a gun will on- 
ly make a small round hole in it; because in the 
latter case, the particles of glass that receive the 
blow are torn away from the remainder with such 
rapidity that the motion imparted to them has 
no time to spread further. A door standing open, 
which would readily yield on its hinges to a gen- 
tle push, is not mov. d by a cannen ball passing 
through it. The ball, in passing through, over- 
comes the whole force of cohesion among the 
atoms of wood, but its force acts for so short a 
tim’, owing to its rapid passage, that it is not 
sufficient to affect the inertia of the door to an 
extent to produce motion.” The cohesion of the 
partof the wood cut out by the ball woald have 
borne a very grea* weight la‘d quietly upon it ; 
but suppose the ball to fly at the rate of t velve 
hundred feet in a second, and the door to be one 
inch thick, the cohesion being allowed to act for 
only the minute fraction of a second, its influ- 
ence is not perceived. It is an etfect of this same 
principle that the iron head of a hammer may be 
driven down on its wooden handle, by striking 
the opposite end of the handle against any hard 
substance with force and speed. In this very 
simple operation, the motion propagates so sud- 
denly through the wood of the handle, that it is 
over before ic can reach the iron head, which, 
therefure, by its own weight, sinks lower on the 
handle at every blow, which drives the handle up. 


There is nothing that makes its way more di- 
rectly to the soul than beauty. 


WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


0 There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 

(> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(7 Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

i> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
entcen years experience on the Boston press. 

{>> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 

(O> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

(> Though published but four years. it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 114,000 copies! 

(G> Any person enclosing one dol/ar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Magazine for ove year. 

0 Six copies of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent ore 
year for five dollars. ‘ 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


We have already present- 
ed our readers, from time to 
time, with various interesting 
sketches of public buildings 
in the city of New Orleans, 
but we have by no means ex- 
hausted the material, and Mr. 
Kilburn’s portfolio still con- 
tains many views drawn in 
the Crescent City, expressly 
for the Pictorial. Two of 
these illustrate the page be- 
fore us. In the first, the 
Charch of St. Augustine is 
faithfully delineated. Itis an 
exeeedingly neat stone build- 
ing, of quite a unique style 
of architecture, which con- 
trasts finely with the pictur- 
esque French buildings by 
which it is surrounded. It 
is situated at the corner of 
the Bayou Road and Rue St. 
Claude. New Orleans has 
many other fine churches, 
views of which we propose 
publishing at some future 
time. The New Orleans 
Charity Hospital, as the ac- 
companying engraving 
shows, has no claim to archi- 
tectural elegance, but the 
great requirements of conve- 
nience and adaptation to the 
purposes of a hospital, have 
been strictly adhered to The 
first hospital for indigent per- 
sons erected in New Orleans, 
was built on the west side of 
Rampart St., between Tou- 
louse and St. Peter’s Streets. 
It was a wooden building, 
and was blown down in 1779. 
In 1784, Dr. Roxas com- 
menced another hospital 
building on the same site, 
which he completed in 1786, 
at a cost of $114,000. This 
was called the New Charity 
Hospital of St. Charles. He 
endowed it with a perpetual 
revenue of $1500 per annum, 
and it continued under the 
patronage and direction of the Roxas family un- 
til 1811, when it was relinquished to the city by 
order of the Legislature. It then came under 
the direction «f a council appointed by the gov 
ernor and city council. Since 1813 the council 
has been appointed by the governor and senate. 
Its support has been derived from several sources. 
A legacy of real estate, valued at $35,000, was 
bequeathed to it by Julien Poydras; and other 
benevolent individuals have from time to time 
made the institution the recipient of their boun- 
ty In 1812 the administrative council erected 

e building shown in our engraving, at the cor- 
ner of Common and Howard Streets, at a cost of 
$150,000. The institution is under the charge 
of the ablest physicians ef New Orleans, while 
those noble and heroic women, the Sisters of 
Charity, devote themselves to the duty of nurs- 
ing the patients. The building is very large, 
and has the amplest accommodations. The 
amount of good accomplished by this institution 
is almost incalculable, and in a city like New 
Orleans, subjected ‘annually to the scourge of 
yellow fever, the importance of such an establish- 
ment can scarcely be estimated. It is by such 
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institutions, and by their conduct during the 


prevalence of the terrible fever at the South, that | 


the people of New Orleans should be judged, 
and their character appreciated. 


FLYING-FOXES AT LONDON GARDENS. 
The first engraving on page 253, delineates a 
air of flying-toxes now in the gardens of the 
Zoological Society, Regent’s Park, London, as 
they appeared during the daytime, suspended 
head downwards. These strange creatures fre- 
quently have bodies the size of a small cat, and 
wings that measure five feet from tip to tip. 
They were first seen in the Friendly Islands du- 
ring Capt. Cook’s voyage round the world, 1772 
to1775. Captain Lord Stokes found the red- 
necked species of fox-bat very numerous on the 
north coast of Australia. 

Among the wild and varied scenery of those 
groups of islands called the Friendly Islands, 
the Feejee, and the Navigators’, several species of 
fox-bat are abundantly found; and even should 
the traveller be blind, he speedily becomes aware 
of their presence among the otherwise fragrant 
forests, from the strong odor which taints the at- 


mosphere, and which, says the naturalist of the 
United States exploring expedition, “will al- 
ways be remembered by persons who have visited 
the regions inhabited by these animals.” 
specimen of fox bat was kept in Philadelphia 
for several years ; and like most creatures, wing- 
ed and wingless, was amiable to those persons 
who were constantly near it, while it showed 
clearly and unmistakably its dislike to stran- 
gers. On its voyage this strange passenger was 
fed on boiled rice, sweetened with sugar; while 
at the museum it was solaced and fed during its 
— chiefly on fruit, or picked and boiled 
‘owl. 

Mr. Macgillivray discovered a new species of 
fox-bat on Fitzroy Island, off the coast of Aus- 
tralia, when be was naturalist of the British ship 
Rattlesnake. He fell in with this large fruit-eat- 
ing bat (Pteropus conspicillatus) on the wooded 
slope of a hill. They were in prodigious num- 
bers, and presented the appearance, as they flew 
along in the bright sunshine, of a large flock of 
rooks. As they were approached, a_ strong 
musky odor became apparent, and a loud, inces- 


sant chattering was heard. The branches of 
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some of the trees were bend. 
ing beneath the crowd of 
bats that clung to them 

Some were in a state of in. 
activity, sleeping or compos. 
ing themselves to sleep 

while others, scrambling 
along among the boughs, 
took flight on being disturb. 
ed. Macgillivray shot sey. 
eral specimens, three or four 
at a time, as they hung in 
clusters. Unless they were 
killed outright, they remain. 
ed suspended for some time; 
when wounded they are diffi. 
cult to handle, as they bite 
severely, and utter a cry like 
a young child. Notwith. 
standing this peculiarity, and 
others which are obvious to 
any one looking on our en. 
graving, the flesh of these 
bats has been tasted. It js 
described to be excellent— 
and no wonder, when the an- 
imal feeds on the sweetest 
fruits. The natives regard 
it as nutritious food, and 

travellers in Australia (like 
poor Leichhardt on his jour. 
ney from Port Essington), 

are sometimes furnished with 

a welcome meal from the 

fruit-eating fox-bats which 

fall in their way. In a state 

of nature the fox-bats only 

eat the ripest and the best 

fruit, and in their search for 
it they climb with great facil-* 
ity along the under side of 

the branches. In Java, where 

they are very numerous, 

their fruit-eating nature is re- 
garded as a great nuisance, 

They attack every kind of 
fruit that grows there, from 
the cocoa-nut to the rarer 
and more delicate produc- 
tions cultivated by the farm- 
er, in the gardens of princes, 
To meet these depredations, 
the delicate fruits, as they ap- 
proach to maturity, are inge- 
niously secured by means of a loose net or basket, 
skilfully constructed of split bamboo. Without 
this precaution, little valuable fruit would escape 
the ravages of the kalong. 

The Javanese fox-bat, however, compensates 
the Javanes fruit-growers by a little sportin the 
way of shooting. The natives chase it during 
the moonlight nights, which, in the latitude of 
Java, are uncommonly serene. He is watched 
in his descent to the fruit-trees, and a discharge 
of small shot readily brings him to the ground. 

William Dampier, in 1687, observed the hab- 
its of a fox-bat on one of the Philippine Islands, 
though he has exaggerated its size, when he 
judged “that the wings, stretched out in length, 
could not be less asunder than seven or eight feet 
from tip to tip.” He records that “in the eve- 
ning, as soon as the sun was set, these creatures 
would begin to take their flight from this island 
in swarms like bees, directing their flight over to 
the main island. Thus we should see them ris 
ing up from the island till night hindered our 
sight; and in the morning, as soon as it was 
light, we should see them returning again like a 
cloud to the small island till sunrising.” 


| 
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CLOSING TABLEAU IN THE PLAY OF FAUST AND MARGUERITE, AT THE BOSION THEATRE. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MARGUERITE, 

The first picture on this page, drawn for us 
expressly by Mr. Champney, represents the 
closing tableau of the legendary scenic drama of 
“Faust and Marguerite,” as performed at the 
Boston Theatre. The repentant heroine is seen 
borne up to heaven by attendant angels—the 
grouping being that of the apotheosis of St. 
Catharine, one of the finest pictures of the Ger- 
man school. It is impossible to convey an idea 
of the beauty and effect of this living picture, 
the movement of which is accomplished by the 
use of entirely novel machinery. The romantic 
legend on which this drama is founded, simple 
as it is, has inspired the pens of the master minds 
of many lands. German, Italian, Spanish, 
French and English writers have made it the 
theme of poems and of plays, and the painters 
of every country have illustrated the tradition 
with the magic of their art Dr. John Faust, ac- 
cording to the story, was the son of a peasant, 
born at Suabia at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. He studied at Wittemberg, and in his 16th 
year went to Ingolstadt, where he was graduated 
as Doctor of Divinity. He soon, however, aban- 
doned theology for the study of 
medicine, astrology and magic, 
having also for a pupil John Wag- 
ner, the son of a clergyman of 
Wasserburg. After running 
through a rich inheritance, Faust 
evoked Satan by his magic spells, 
and entered into a contract with 
the fiend for twenty-four years. 
During this time he astonished 
Germany by the wonders he per- 
formed, and was finally carried 
off by his master near the village 
of Rimlick, between 12 and 1 
o’clock at night, all of which may 
be found in the veracious chron- 
icle of G. R. Wiedeman, entitled 
“A True History of the horrible 
Sins of Doctor John Faustus,” 
Hamburg, 1599. According to 
some German writers, this story 
originated in the hatred of the 
monks to Faust, the inventor of 
printing, that invention having 
deprived them of their gains as 
copyists of manuscripts. In the 
drama presented at the Boston 
Theatre, Faust is assumed to be 
both the first printer and the sor- 
cerer. Hurried on by the whirl- 
wind of passion, he is visited by 
the Evil One, who promises him 
youth, wealth, power, and their 
concomitant triumphs and temp- 
tations, in exchange for his soul. 
Faust yields, and his contract 
with Lucifer is completed. In 
pictorial and mechanical arrange- 
ments, the production of Faust 
atthe Boston Theatre will ever 
stand pre-eminent. Nothing more 
perfect or beautiful has ever been 
exhibited within the walls of a 
a Mr. Barry has closed 

is managerial career finely. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON, PRINCESS CLOTILDE, 
As prominent personages in the great histor- 
ical drama of the 19th century, we have placed 
on this page authentic portraits of Prince Napo- 
leon, cousin of the emperor of France, and his 
newly-wedded wife, the Princess Clotilde, daugh- 
ter of the king of Sardinia. The marriage, as 
all our readers know, was not a love match, but 
a political arrangement. Prince Napoleon Joseph 
Charles Bonaparte, cousin to the Emperor Na- 
leon III., is the son of Jerome Bonaparte, by 

is second marriage with the Princess Frederika, 
of Wurtemberg. He was born on the 9th of 
September, 1822. His father was legally united 
to Miss Patterson, an American lady, but Napo- 
leon I., who had ambitious views for him, refused 
to acknowledge the marriage, or permit our coun- 
trywoman to enter France. Still the church re- 
cognized the validity of the union, and conse- 
quently, according to ecclesiastical authorities, 
rince Napoleon is illegitimate. The youth of 
Prince Napoleon was passed at Vienna and Tri- 
este, Florence and Rome, occasionally in Swit- 
zerland, and in America. On the recall of the 
Bonaparte family from their long exile, he was 


PRINCE NAPOLEON 


elected to the Constituent Assembly, in which he 
became leader of the extreme republican party, 
known as the Mountain. He was opposed to the 
election of his cousin Louis Napoleon as Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. Now, however, 
the splendors of imperialism seem to have 
weaned Prince Napoleon from his democratic 
creed. Rumor says he has led a very wild life 
in Paris, and his excesses have been deemed 
scandalous even in that immoral capital. The 
Princess Clotilde, daughter, of Victor Emman- 
uel, is but 17 years of age. She is a descendant 
of Maria Theresa, the heroic empress of Austria, 
and also of the royal Stuarts, of England ; and 
is, consequently, a distant relative of Queen Vic- 
toria. She is tall and well formed, and for an 
Italian she possesses a very fair and white com- 
plexion. She is said to be remarkably intelligent 
and thoughtful, and her pensive air gives her an 
interesting appearance. The marriage took 
place at Turin, on the 29th of January. The 
princess received, besides her trousseau, a sum 
of 500 000 francs for her marriage portion, which 
the Sardinian Chamber voted in a lump, to form 
her dowry. The French emperor, it is said, is 
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about to demand from the legislative body a vote 
of 500,000 francs annually for Prince Napoleon. ~ 
As the prince is already in receipt of 300,000 
francs per year, he will enjoy, after his marriage, 
a yearly income of $160,000, all drawn from the 
French treasury. The princess is said to have a 
will of her own, and to have already repelled 
some attempts on the part of the Empress Euge- 
nie to direct and patronize her. It is also stated 
that she has established a powerful influence over 
her husband, and that he finds himself fairly fet- 
tered in the rosy chains of Hymen. Those who 
have his true interests at heart, are rejoiced that a 
pure and right-minded woman has the moulding 
of his career in her hands. The prince, it has 
not been denied, has inherited the :alents of his 
uncle, though hitherto he has shamefully per- 
verted his gifts. It is believed that Louis Napo- 
leon has encouraged his excesses, in the hope of 
destroying his popularity and ending his career. 
However, they are‘now friends, and it is said 
the prince will shortly receive from his imperial 
cousin the appointment of Viceroy of Algeria, 
so that he will have a little kingdom to himself, 
and employment enough in its administration. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Srupent.—In “good old colony times” lawyers were 
rather unpopular. In 1646, a fine was laid in Massa- 
chusetts of twenty shillings an hour for any speech 
more than one hour long, made by any attorney or 
person before a court. 

Constant ReaperR.—The first American book-printing 
establishment was at Cambridge. March 1, 1638, ‘a 
printing house was begun at Cambridge, by one Daye, 
at the charge of Mr Glover, who died on sea hither- 
ward (Winthrop’s Journal) The first thing that was 
printed was the Freeman's Oath; the next was an 
Almanack made for New England by Mr. William 
Pierce, mariner; the next was the Psalms.” The poe- 
try of the *‘ Bay Psalm Book ” was rather roughshod, 
as the following lines show.—Verse 10, psalm 51: 

* Create in mee cleane heart at last, 
God: a right spirit in mee make, 
Nor from thy presence quite me cast, 
Thy holy Spright nor from mee take.” 

R. 8., Rockport. Mass.—In March, 1793, a codfish was 
sold in Newbury, weighing ninety-eight pounds, five 
anda half feet in length, and girth at the thickest 
part, three feet four inches. 

M. V., Plymouth, Mass.—The New England colonists 
were not alone in severe laws against the Quakers. In 
Virginia the fine for bringing a Quaker into the colony 
was £100. Quakers were committed to jail till they 
gave security to depart, and if they persisted in re- 
turning a third time, they were treated as felons. 

Boston Prtor.—Columbus’s caravels were only from fif- 
teen to thirty tons burthen and had no decks. The 
“* Mayflower ” was 180 tons. 

A. B’, Cincinnati, Ohio —The famous Portland Vase in 
the British Museum is a specimen of extraordinary 
skill in repairing broken china. It was broken in 
pieces some years since purposely; for no other reason 
but to prove the destructive propensity of human na- 
ture; but it was repaired so perfectly that the frac- 
tures can with close examination only be discovered. 
The Duchess of Portland purchased this vase of Sir 
William Hamilton, for the sum of eighteen hundred 
pounds. The material is glass. 

“A Youne Frrenp.’’—In very hot countries it is found 
almost impossible to fatten any animal. while in very 
cold climates every living creature is fattened by na- 
ture, no doubt to enable them to endure, without 
injury, the severe cold. 


THE POPE AND THE EMPERORS. 

The Pope of Rome having made up his mind 
to run the risk of a popular revolution in the 
States of the Church, has made a formal demand 
upon France and Austria to withdraw their 
troops from his dominions. The emperor of 
Austria appears to have suggested this course to 
his holiness, probably with a view of getting the 
French out of Rome, and a secret purpose of 
sending his own troops back again at the very 
first appearance of a rebellious movement against 
the papal government. Louis Napoleon, on the 
other hand, scolds bitterly at the infatuation of 
the pope, in supposing that he can keep the 
rebels down, without the menace of the French 
bayonets. He is, however, disposed to submit 
to the demand; and in fact has no other course 
which he can pursue, than to order his troops 
away from Rome. Accordingly his regiments 
have been withdrawn, but probably with a fixed 
determination on his part to send a larger force 
there, should Austria again undertake to occupy 
the papal States with its army. In this case the 
two powers will not act in conjunction, as here- 
tofore, but in direct opposition. Austria will 
fight against the revolutionists and attempt to 
put them down, while France will fight for them, 
by opposing the Austrian troops. The grand 
drama of continental war, which has for some 
time past been announced, may thus be opened 
by the very means taken to avert it. France al- 
ready declares that the evacuation of the Papal 
States by the foreign troops, is by no means a set- 

_tlement of the questions at issue in the Italian 
controversy; and demands that Austria shall 
give up her private treaties with the various mi- 
nor powers of Italy. On this point the Austrian 
emperor is disposed to be obstinate, and says he 
will tight rather than do it. The other German 
States cheer him on in this determination, for 
they dread the designs of Louis Napoleon, and 
think he can be checked easier now than after he 
has got a firm foothold in Italy, and has the rev- 
olutionary element of that country to back him 
up. Lord Cowley has been sent to Vienna by 
England, with the concurrence of France, to 
mediate this matter. Thus far, the accounts of 
his progress do not indicate any great prospect 
of success. The Austrian is stiff and haughty, 
and acts just as though England was meddling 
with that which was none of her business, even 
if he does not say so in plain terms. The chanc- 
es are that, having withdrawn her troops from 
the States of the Church, Austria will not yield 
another inch; and when this determination is 
known, Louis Napoleon, having neutralized Eng- 
land by making her his cat’s-paw in demanding 


the concessions, will pitch into Austria without 
further ceremony. Thus, in one way, if not in 
another, the great strife is soon to commence 
which is to settle the permanency of the Napo- 
leonic dynasty, or the political existence of the 
German empire. One result of this strife may 
be the realization of the old adage, “ When 
knaves fall out, honest men may get their rights.” 

THE ENGLISH NATIONAL DEBT. 

In old times it used to be the fashion to croak 
over the enormous national debt of England, as 
a thing that must weigh the nation down, and 
eventually destroy her. To be sure, a debt of 
eight hundred million pounds sterling looks 
pretty large for any people to owe, even if 
they have only the interest to pay, and never ex- 
pect to be called upon for the principal. But 
England stands up under it quite easily, and 
does not appear to feel the burden at all. The 
money for the interest is always forthcoming 
when pay-day arrives, and John Bull never goes 
to protest. Heavy debt will crush an individual 
down, but it does not seem to affect a nation 
thus. We have sometimes thought that the debt 
of England was like the weight of the atmos- 
phere, which philosophers tell us is immense— 
amounting to sixteen pounds on every square 
inch of surface. This enormous load of air does 
not crush us down as flat as pan cakes, though 
we are exposed to it all the time, and simply be- 
cause there is an equilibrium of pressure—the 
weight upon one side being counteracted by an 
equal one upon the other. So with the debt of 
Great Britain; the country collectively owes it 
to the country individually ; and though all are 
in debt together, no one feels the pressure, be- 
cause it is equal upon every side. Even to pay 
the annual interest, which requires no mean sum, 
is simply for John Bull to take the money out of 
one capacious pocket, and put it into another 
equally capacious. There is some prospect, how- 
ever, that this great debt will be somewhat re- 
duced within a year, by the expiration of annui- 
ties, which are a charge upon the government, 
and help to swell the amount of the debt. Thus, 
in October next, annuities to the amount of 
306,000 will ran out; and in January follow- 
ing, the extinction of what are called the long 
annuities will effect a further saving of £1,599,000 
of annual expenditure. These two items of 
saving in yearly payments, represent a principal 
of £63,500,000, by which amount the National 
Debt will thus be reduced within a year from 
this time. 

A SINGULAR CASE, 

A correspondent of the Boston Medical Jour- 
nal furnishes an account of a woman living in 
the town of Horicon, New York State, who has 
neither ate nor drank for two years! The wo- 
man is an invalid, and confined to her bed, but 
she looks fresh, and is not emaciated ; while her 
body is warm, and her skin clear and soft. She 
seems generally convulsed, tremulous and rigid, 
and for a long time her head has been drawn so 
far back, that as she lays in bed, her face is pre- 
sented towards the head-board. Her breathing 
is very irregular, often suspended for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and the pulse is small and feeble. 
She is about twenty-eight years of age, is mar- 
ried, and has had four children. Her husband, 
who is described as a simple, honest-minded 
man, says she has never been sick except when 
confined, until four years ago, when she was 
taken with pains in her back and hips, and ina- 
bility to walk. Loss of eyesight and spasms 
followed, increasing in violence, until the present 
singular state was reached. At first the spasms 
would last for weeks and then subside, when she 
would become conscious again, converse, take 
some light food, and again relapse into the same 
state. For the first two years of this period she 
took some slight nourishment, which at length 
diminished to a large spoonful of cold water 
once in a few days; but since February, 1857, 
she has taken nothing. When the breathing 
ceases for a long time, her face becomes livid, 
and there is a rattling sound in the throat. Her 
limbs are very much cramped, and the feet 
drawn under to such a degree as to appear like 
club feet. One hand is constantly pressed upon 
the side, and can with difficulty be moved by any 
one. With the other, she beats upon her breast 
with great violence during the paroxysm of the 
spasms, and at such times she raises herself up 
in the bed and throws herself down again with 
much force, her face continuing turned back- 
wards. During the spasms the jaw bone is dis- 
located and restored with great frequency, pro- 


| ducing a loud noise. 


The Journal’s correspon- 
dent, who is a medical man, has fully satisfied 
himself that there is no purpose of deception in 
this extraordinary case, and is constrained to be- 
lieve that the woman actually lives without tak- 
ing any nourishment. But the editor of that pe- 
riodical, upon the broad ground of the natural 
impossibility of life under such abstinence from 
food, takes the liberty to doubt the statement. 
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HEREDITARY LEGISLATORS, 

People are sometimes strongly moved to laugh 
at the solemn nonsense and shallow wisdom of 
the members of our local legislatures, who are 
made distinguished men by the votes of the sov- 
ereign people; the said sovereigns sometimes 
doing that for a man which Providence itself 
could not do, viz., making a great man of him. 
But the laugh is not always against the elected 
law-makers ; for sometimes the born senators and 
hereditary legislators say and do things quite as 
foolish as “ the member from Cranberry Centre,” 
or “the representative from Dogtown.” An in- 
stance of this kind lately occurred in the British 
House of Lords. The Earl of Clarendon arose 
in his place and asked his noble friend, the Earl 
of Malmsbury, to explain the discrepancy be- 
tween his own statement in the House of Lords, 
that the pontifical government had requested the 
withdrawal of the French and Austrian troops, 
and that of the chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the House of Commons, that the papal govern- 
ment concurred in the withdrawal. To this the 
noble earl replied that “we meant exactly the 
same thing,” and that the alleged discrepancy 
“assumed rather the shape of a distinction with- 
out a difference.” Lord Brougham then in- 
quired “ whether the present warlike preparations 
in France were not, in the opinion of the noble 
earl, required by the state of the magazines in 
that country, independent of anything that has 


been going on?” To which the Secretary of | 
State replied, “ My lords, I cannot satisfy my | 


noble and learned friend’s curiosity with respect 
to the state of the magazines in France.” 
(“ Hear,” and a laugh.) After these brilliant 
displays of intellect the hereditary legislators 
mercifully subsided ; and we find no account of 
any earthquake in London that night, as a con- 
sequence of this conflict of the intellectual 
elements. 
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LOUIS KOSSUTII. 

This zealous advocate of Hungarian indepen- 
dence is said to be now in Sardinia, preparing to 
make a diversion against Austria, should the 
threatened war between France and Austria break 
out. The co d'/talia, an Italian newspaper, of 
a recent date, states that it has good authority 
for the assertion that Kossuth passed from Eng- 
land through France, with the consent and con- 


nivance of the French government, travelling | 


incognito, and that he has arrived in Genoa. For 
the last ten years this remarkable man has been 
devoting his mind to the study of military art, a 
subject which engrossed much of his attention 
while he was visiting the United States. He is 
doubtless qualified as a military leader by this 
time. It is supposed that in the event of war, 
he will place himself as the head of the Hunga- 
rian soldiers now in Lombardy, and lead them 
against Austria, the oppressor of his country. 
There cannot be much doubt as to the readiness 
of the Hungarian patriots to join in a movement 
of this kind, and they would certainly prove a 
most serious thorn in the side of Austria. That 
power could not put down the former Hungarian 
rebellion, without the aid of Russia; and the 
emperor would find the task still more difficult, 
with Italy and France against him. 


BAD WRITING. 

Some very laughable stories are told about the 
bad writing of distinguished persons. A very 
eminent lawyer and statesman of Boston, who is 
somewhat notorious for his unreadable chirogra- 
phy, upon one occasion gave a friend a letter of 
recommendation “to the powers that be,” at 
Washington, and neglected to adopt the wise 
precaution of having it copied by his clerk. The 
applicant did not like to return the letter with a 
request that it might be written plainer, and yet 
he was unable to read more than two thirds of it, 
even with the assistance of friends. In this di- 
lemma, not willing to lose the influence of so 
good a name in his behalf, he wrote out a trans- 
lation of such parts of the document as he could 
make out, leaving the unintelligible words blank, 
and filed his translation with the original, for the 
benefit of the appointing power. Quite as good 


a story as this is told of the president of one of 
the great railroads out West, who is well known 
to our citizens as an enterprising and public- 
spirited man, being now a resident of Massachu- 
setts. Some years ago, while attending to the 
affairs of his road in the western country, he 
wrote a letter toa friend of his, notifying him 
that a certain building obstructed the railroad, 
and encroached upon the company’s premises, 
Not receiving any reply for some time, he one 
day accosted the man in the street, and asked 
him why he had not removed the building, ac- 
cording to the written request sent to him? “ A 
written request ?” says the other; “why, I never 
knew anything about it. I got a line from you 
some months ago, but I thought it was a pass 
over the road, and I have been riding on it ever 
since.” It seems the conductors could not read 
the note; but they knew the signature, and so 
thought it was all right, and let the bearer pass 
free. One of the conductors said he knew it was 
the president’s name, because the word looked 
like a small gridiron, struck with lightning ! 


THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 

Whipple tells us that the drama in England 
had its earliest beginnings in the 12th century. 
It was originally used by the priests as a mode 
of amusing the people into religion. Sacred 
events were represented upon the stage, in such 
a way, as to be shockingly blasphemous. The 
object of the writers was to bring Christianity 
within popular apprehension, and in the process 
they burlesqued it. Their plays were known as 
“miracle plays,” and instead of being religious 
dramas, were mostly monstrous farces. In a play 
of the Deluge, Mrs. Noah is a shrew and a 
vixen, refuses to leave her gossips and go into 
the ark ; scolds Noah, and is soundly whipped ; 
then wishes herse!f a widow, and thinks all the 
wives in the audience wish themselves in the 
same happy condition. Noah informs the hus- 
bands that they should break in their wives as he 
has done In the meantime, the water is up to 
his wife’s neck, and she is partly coaxed and 
partly forced into the ark. There is a German 
play in which Adam is represented as passing 
across the stage, “ going to be created.” 

Boston Cuariry.—What a noble spectacle 
it is to see our citizens employ the means which 
the return of commercial prosperity has placed 
in their hands, in generously and lavishly con- 
tributing to praiseworthy objects of charity. The 
success of the fair for Miss Ryan’s ‘ Home for 
Incurables,”’ shows what the hearts of Bostonians 
are made of. If there is a certain coldness of 
mannr about the modern Athenians, their 
charity amply atones for it. 


> 


Boston Saturpay Eveninc Gazette — 
We should feel lost without this excellent weekly 
journal on Sunday morning. Its last edition has 
become a necessity to business men in Boston, 
and its circulation among our city families is un- 
rivalled. Mr. Clapp, the editor and proprietor, 
is remarkable for editorial industry and excellent 
taste in the conduct of this long established and 
favorite paper. 


> 
Personat.—Mr. George L. Dix, so long con- 
nected with the business department of the house 
of Phillips, Sampson & Co., has connected him- 
self in the same relation with Brown, Taggard 
& Chase, 25 and 29 Cornhill, the largest book 
jobbers in this city. Mr. Dix is a gentleman of 
remarkable business qualifications and of large 
experience. We wish him all success. 
SometuinG anout Cusa.—Commodore Stu- 
art, U.S. N., has revealed the remarkable fact 
that the flotilla of gunboats built by President 
Jefferson, for the ostensible purpose of guarding 
the line of sea-coast, were actually intended to 
be used in making a descent upon Cuba. 


Lirerary.—lIt is estimated by those who have 
investigated the subject, that sixteen of the 
largest private librarics in the city of Boston 
contain more than a hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes. 


» 


Prince Navoreon.—It is said that Prince 
Napoleon is waiting, like Micawber, for “ some- 
thing to turn up,” an Italian crown, or some 
other trifle of that sort. 


Just so.—A year of pleasure passes like a 
floating breeze, but a moment of misfortune 
seems an age of pain. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


GRAND JURIES. 

The legislature have passed a law which vir- 
tually abolishes Grand Juries, and provides for 
the trial of criminals upon information. All 
cases are to be examined directly by a justice of 
the peace, and by him committed directly to the 
higher courts, instead of being sent for indictment 
as heretofore. We very much doubt the wisdom 
of this change, for whatever may be said of the 
secret, inquisitorial functions of the Grand Jury, 
it is in reality a great protection to the citizen 
against being subjected to the ignominy of a 
public trial upon slight or insufficient grounds. 
The grand inquest, as itis called, has a wider 
range in its functions than atrial jury; the latter 
being restrained by the literalities and technical- 
ities of the law, while the former has a full dis- 
eretion as to palliating circumstances, justifica- 
tion, and other considerations which may influ- 
ence the question of culpability on the part of 
the accused. The Grand Jury is, to a certain 
extent, the embodiment of public opinion, 
whereas the jury is the representative of the will 
of the people as expressed by law. The former 
acts upon a view of all the merits of the case, 
while the trial jury is circumscribed in its action 
by the legal considerations that are involved. 
The offices of the two bodies are essentially dif- 
ferent, and yet both useful to the citizen and to 
the public. The former asks not whether a man 
is guilty, but whether all the circumstances of 
the case that are known to them, require that he 
should be put on trial. The latter determines 
the question of his legal guilt. We see not 
what possible good can result from abolishing 
the Grand Jury, but can readily conceive that 
much evil may result therefrom. 


+ > 
+ 


Dr. Atcorr’s Works.—We have just re- 
csived from the publishers, John P. Jewett & 
Co., of this city, copies of their last editions of 
those popular and standard works by the late Dr. 
W. A. Alcott, the “Physiology of Marriage,” 
“Courtship and Marriage,” and the “ Laws of 
Health,” the last-named being his complete and 
elaborate production, containing his mature 
views, and the latest corrections of his pen. It 
is almost needless to call attention to books 
which have been so widely disseminated, and so 
deeply stamped by popular approval. The recent 
death of the author has created a demand for 
them which it taxes the utmost resources of the 
publishers to keep pace with. As some oppo- 
nents of the doctor’s theories have attributed his 
death to a rigid adherence to the system of liv- 
ing that he advocates, it may be proper to state 
that for thirty years he kept at bay the insidious 
advances of consumption, by a scrupulous atten- 
tion to diet, exercise, and the other laws of health 
which he has laid down in his great work. The 
three books which we have mentioned abound in 
incontrovertible facts, and are a treasury of phy- 
siological knowledge. 


To tne Lapirs.—It will be interesting to 
the ladies to learn that a place has been opened 
in Boston for the stamping of embroideries of any 
pattern desired. Messrs. Parsons & Gibby, a firm 
that have long been established in Lowell, as 
pattern inventors and designers, have opened a 
sales room for the convenience of ladies, at No. 
3 Winter Street, over George Turnbull & Co.’s 
store, and have on hand a large variety of the 
newest styles of patterns of collars, handker- 
chiefs, and the thousand and one articles em- 
broidered by ladies. 

+ 

“Carrain Bett: or, The Buccancer of the 
Gulf?’ —Send us twenty cents in postage stamps, 
and this remarkable novelette, fully illustrated 
with large original engravings, will be sent to 
you, post paid, by return of mail. The present 
edition is the 33,000 of this fine nautical tale, 
being the fifth edition. 


> 


Presipent Bucnanan anp Mr. Sick es. 
—The Washington Star denies that the presi- 
dent ever visited Mr. Sickles. Then that picture 
we saw in an exchange, depicting the interview, 
could not have been “ drawn from a photograph.” 


Goop News.—Mr. and Mrs. John Wood 
hve reconciled, and have taken the American 
Theatre, San Francisco, together. Be a good 
boy, John, and there’ll be no trouble hereafter. 


+ 


Gerry, toe Artist.—Mr. Samuel L. Gerry, 
the landscapist, is about to visit Europe again. 
He will pass the summer among the Swiss Alps, 
and bring us back new pictures of Alpine scenery. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 

The marble shaft at the national capitol, com- 
menced in honor of the illustrious name sake of 
that city, still stands in its housed-up, unfinished 
state. Everything is still and desolate about the 
spot, as it has been for the last few years. Not 
a blow is struck, not a stone is raised, and the 
solitary visitor who wanders to the site, gazes 
upon a scene of loneliness quite as profound as 
that which surrounds the pyramids of the desert. 
At the last session, Congress passed an act in- 
corporating the Washington Monument Society, 
by which Winfield Scott, James Kearney, M. F. 
Maury, Peter Force, and some fourteen other 
gentlemen are constituted a body corporate, with 
the President of the United States, ex officio, for 
president of the corporation. The society have 
met and considered the state of the affairs of the 
monument, and have expressed a determination 
to proceed with the work at the earliest possible 
moment. It is hoped that this new movement 
will inspire public confidence, and awaken a 
strong interest for the speedy finishing of this 
eminently national work. <A patriotic effort is 
muking in Ohio, to raise funds for the comple- 
tion of the structure, and we look forward to 
the day when other States will follow the exam- 
ple thus set. 


> 


ESCAPED. 

Doctor Gaillardet, who was convicted of a 
murderous assault upon a New York landlord, 
has reached Paris in safety. It will be remem- 
bered that the officer who had charge of him al- 
lowed him to dine at a restaurant with his 
friends. The wine circulated freely, the officer 
partaking. During the entertainment the doctor 
stepped out, but the confiding officer did not 
dream of his attempting an escape, “ because he 
left his hat.’ However, the doctor preferred the 
loss of his hat to that of his liberty, and was 
soon on his way to Canada, whence he has gone 
to Europe. This noted M. D., who did the 
officer so very brown, is brother of F. Gaillardet, 
a French literary man, who made a fortune out 
of the Courrier des Etats-Unis, and is now its 
Paris correspondent. He first became famous by 
his play “La Tour de Nesle,”’ which still keeps 
the French and American stages. A quarrel re- 
specting the authorship of this piece, led to a 
duel with that remarkable colored gent!eman 
Alexander Dumas, senior. F. Gaillardet is a 
brilliant writer, and made a capital paper of the 
New York “ Courrier.” 


+ 


Tue Durron two little 
marvels of humanity are now exhibiting through- 
out this State. These children were born in this 
country, and are now respectively nine and 
eleven years of age, and yet they are but little 
tiny specimens of humanity, not bigger than 
many of the pretty dolls we see in the shop win- 
dows. They are perfectly formed, and so lovely 
in their appearance, and so sprightly in their 
movements, and their little voices sound out so 
sweetly and harmoniously in song, that every 
one is filled with admiration in seeing and hear- 
ing them. Mr. Dutton, the father of these little 
girls, very properly accompanies them, and man- 
ifests a watchful and tender care that they are 
not exercised above their powers of endurance. 
We consider them so great a curiosity, that we 
shall give our readers an engraving of them in a 
few days. 


> 


O'Neww’s Irisa Pictortat.—This Boston 
weekly paper (late the “Irish Miscellany ”) is a 
quarto sheet, illustrated with wood engravings, 
and treating of topics interesting to the sons of 
the Emerald Isle and their descendants in this 
country. Sergeant O'Neil, the edicor, is a bold 
dragoon, who has seen much service abroad and 
in the Mexican war; and his military reminis- 
cences, published in his paper, show that he can 
handle the pen as well as the sword. 


+ > 


Catirornia.—The defeat of the Pacific rail- 
road bill in the United States Senate was not 
much relished in California, and some of the 
papers put their columns in mourning for it. 


me@ 


Cincinnati.—Pike’s new opera house, Cin- 
cinnati, of which we gave a fine representation 
in the Pictorial, has been doing a magnificent 
business with opera. 


> 


Lonpon Lirerature.—There are six hun- 
dred and fifty periodicals published in the city 
of London. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


A couple are living in Vermont who were 
married in 1790. 

The Erie Railroad Company will put six 
sleeping cars on their road next month. 

Illinois legislators receive $1 per day at pres- 
ent, being $7 a week less than their board costs. 


It is said that not a single divorce has ever 
been obtained in South Carolina 


It is stated that it would require 65,000 artil- 
lerists to man all the sea fortifications of the 
Union. 

A colored man in Cincinnati has begun to turn 
white—his back, one of his shoulders, and one 
arm have completely lost their color. 

Mr. Hackett, the distinguished representative 
of “ Falstaff,” is at present rusticating on his 
furm in Illinois. 

A correspondent of the N. O. Picayune says 
Miramon is the finest soldier in the Mexican 
army—possessed of true military genius. 

It is said that one of the strong minded women 
in New York has challenged the “ Benicia Boy ” 
to a trial of the manly art. 


Dr. William Newton Mercer, of New Orleans, 
has made an additional donation of $2500 to the 
Maryland Agricultural College, making in all 
$7500. 

At Buffalo, lately, the wind played a curious 
freak, first drawing four or five feet of water from 
the canal, and then, by a counter blow, as quick- 
ly filling it again to overflowing. 

A large amount of loss has been sustained by 
the coal operators in the mining regions of Penn- 
sylvania in consequence of the mines having 
been flooded by the recent heavy rains. 

A conductor on the Providence and Worcester 
railroad, John E. Taft, has travelled 360,000 
miles and carried 1,500,000 passengers without 
serious injury to any of them. 

A Canadian lynx was recently shot in Iowa, 
measuring, when standing, two feet, and thirty- 
four inches along the back. He was of a grayish 
color, with the outer ends of the hair wavy black. 

As Pleasant M. Mask was lately addressing 
4000 people at Holly Springs, Miss., he suddenly 
fell from the platform on which he stood, and 
broke his neck. He had previously committed 
a murder. 

Mrs. Eliza Thum, a German woman of Chi- 
cago, drowned herself in barrel of water a few 
days ago, during a fit of insanity brought on by 
religious excitement. She had a husband and 
four children. 

A horse railroad is about to be constructed in 
Chicago. The company, headed by L. Bigelow, 
Esq., formerly superintendent of the Fitchburg 
railroad, has obtained a charter, and will soon 
commence the work of putting down the iron. 


The St. Louis Democrat says that at the close 
of the last session of the Missouri legislature 
there was a “ grand spree,” which culminated in 
the governor’s riding on horseback into his own 
parlor, and playing a tune on the piano with the 
animal’s fore feet. 

A new park is to be made in New Haven, to 
be called “‘ Brewster Park,” in honor of Mr. 
James Brewster, a citizen noted for his public 
spirit and philanthropy. The grounds selected 
are located in the western part of the city, and 
cover over forty acres. 

The use of coal for locomotives is constantly 
increasing. One of the engines of the Uld Col- 
ony and Fall River Railroad has lately been 
changed from a wood to a coal burner, and with 
greater saving in expense for fuel than we have 
heretofore seen reported. 

New Orleans is to have a first-class opera- 
house. It is all settled. It is to be located on 
the corner of Toulouse and Bourbon streets. 
Mr. Boucousquie is to be its manager. It is to 
cost something like $200,000, and is to be ready 
to be opened by the last of the coming October. 

A new confidence game has arisen in New 
York. <A sharper accostsa child and promises 
him some pet animals, provided he will find at 
home a piece of gold to catch them with. The 
child is delighted, rans home and hunts up or 
begs some money, and gives it over to the conti- 
dence man, who disappears. 


The flood which caused such immense damage 
last spring in the neighborhood of New Orleans, 
has taught the inhabitants wisdom, and the 
levees along the whole line of the river have 
been strengthened to such an extent as to warrant 
the belief that they will withstand any rise which 
may take place. 

The centennial anniversary of the capture of 
Fort Niagara, by the united forces of Great 
Britain and the colonies, is to be celebrated next 
summer, of the battle-ground. ‘The suggestion 
was made by the Hon. Hamilton Merritt, of St. 
Catherine’s, Canada. ‘Lhe anniversary occurs 
on the 25th of July. 

The Utah correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune has taken notes of the social status of 
that territory. ‘The results foot up as follows: 
Three hundred and eighty-seven men with seven 
or more wives; of these 13 have more than 19 
wives ; 730 men with five wives ; 1100 men with 
four, and 1400 with more than one wife. 

The pedestal of Clark Mills’s equestrian statue 
of Washington will consist of three tiers or tab- 
lets, the smaller surmounting the larger and or- 
namented with various designs illustrative of the 
country from its first settlement up to the time 
of the warrior statesman in whose honor the 
great design is to be erected. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Ancient medals are the seals of history. 
—De Boufilers. 

.... We can more easily conceive of a thing 
as faultless than as perfect.—Bovee. 

.... Law and liberty are not adverse, but dif- 
ferent sides of one fact.—Rev. F. H. Hedge. 

.... Some people think it an excess of mag- 
nanimity to forgive those they have injured.— 
F. A. Lurivage. 

.... To the one Faust who found a comrade 
in the fiend, there are a thousand who are visited 
by the angel.— Bulwer. 

-... I know of no manner of speaking so 
offensive as that of giving praise, and closing it 
with an exception.—Stecle. 

..+. Itis chiefly to the wilfully unimaginative 
mind that poetry, with all its wisdom and all its 
glory, is a sealed book.—//enry Reed. 

.... No man is rich whose expenditure ex- 
ceeds his means; and no one is poor whose in- 
comings exceed his outgoings.—//aliburton. 

.... A generous nature, when it forgives an 
abuse of its favors, seeks by increased kindness 
to prevent a repetition of the ingratitude.— 
Bovee. 

... With antiquaries, the progress of time is 
retrograde, and the past comes nearer to them at 
every step they take towards the future.—De 
Boufflers. 

. Friendship requires action. Love re- 
quires not so much proofs, as expressions of 
love. Love demands little else than the power 
to feel and to requite love.—Jean Paul. 

.... Like many other virtues, hospitality is 
practised in its perfection by the poor. If the 
rich did their share, how would the woes of this 
world be lightened.— Mrs. Kirkland. 


.++. Love, like a beautiful opal, is a clouded 
gem which carries a spark of fire in its bosom ; 
but true friendship, like a diamond, radiates 
steadily from its transparent heart.—Mrs. Child. 

.... At thirty we are all trying to cut our 
names in big letters upon the walls of this tene- 
ment of life; twenty years later we have carved 
it, or shut up our jacknife—O. W. Llolmes. 

.... Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm ; 
it is the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus: it 
moves stones, it charms brutes. Enthusiasm is 
the genius of sincerity, and truth accomplishes 
no victories without it.— Bulwer. 

.... It is a secret known but to few, yet of no 
small use in the conduct of life, that when you 

. fall into a man’s eonversation, the first thing you 
should consider is, whether he has a greater in- 
clination to hear you, or that you should hear 
him.—Stee/e. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


The Height of Coolness—The top of Mont 
lane. 


Buffer complains that the opera gives him a 
singing in the ears. 

The ugliest and most mischievous Miss we 
ever knew was Miss government. 


“Come here, Master Thommy, do you know 
your A, B,C’s?” “ Yiz, zur, I know a bee sees.” 

Why is the letter N like a faithless lover? 
Because it’s inconstant. 

Why is the letter G like matrimony? Because 
it is the end of courting. 

What is the nearest thing to a cat looking out 
of a window? ‘The window. 


Why must the letter R be always in confusion ? 
Because it is in the midst of a labyRinth. 

It is generally conceded, now-a-days, that ‘in 
makes the very best of belle metal. 

‘The man that broke his arm in pulling a whis- 
key punch out of a tumbler, has taken to a sling. 

Sanctum-onious—An editor always considers 
his room better than his company. 

Misplaced politeness—Asking a full-hooped 
lady to take a seat in an arm chair. It can’t be 
done ! 


What plant given by a lady to her suitor 
would express “leave of absence?” Say go, 
(Sago). 

Why are ladies’ eyes like friends separated by 
distant climes? Because they correspond but 
never meet. 

A chap down East has invented a machine to 
make pumpkin pies. It is driven by the force of 
circumstances. 

What is that which when found in wedlock is 
single, yet in widowhood always becomes dou- 
ble? The letter O. 

Why are blacksmiths the most discontented of 
tradesmen? Because they are always on the 
strike for wages. 

Why would a man in the ship insurance busi- 
ness make a bad author? Because, being an un- 
derwriter, he could not, of course, write anything 
over well. 

“Mr. R——, why did you bring this suit to 
our court?’ Why did you not leave it out to be 
decided by three honest men of the neighbor- 
hood?” * Your honor,” replied R——, “I pre- 
ferred that honest men shouldn’t try it.” 

Frances Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater, never 
would let any one come to him—he would al- 
ways go to them; “for,” said he, “if they come 
to me they may stay as long as they please—if I 
go to them, I can stay as long as I please.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


The Great Heart of Allan Dunn. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“ To love, to bliss, their blended souls were given, 
And each, too happy, asked no other heaven.” 

“Wuy are you so gloomy to-night, Allan 
Dunn 

The question was put by a young and hand- 
some man, hardly past the boundaries of boy- 
hood. Allan Dunn was abachelor. The world 
called him odd ; but the world never knew that 
deep in his heart there had been a sacred love for 
sweet Alice Bernard, the bride of seventeen sum- 
mers, who was to be given away in marriage in 
these brilliantly-lighted parlors, on this lovely 
June night. 

“J had a dream,” said Allan, turning away as 
he spoke. 

Fred Bernard followed him. 

“ What was your dream, Allan Dunn? You, 
of all men, to be troubled by a dream! Tell 
me—’faith, it must have been a portentous vis- 
ion to make youso glum. Come into this room 
here—we shall be alone for a few moments— 
brides are always behind time.” 

“T can tell you without leaving,” said Allan, 
quietly. ‘I dreamed that your sister came in to 
be married, and after the ceremony the scene 
changed to a funeral. There was a large coffin 
in the room, with Horace Turner’s name and age 
recorded on the plate A shadowy form stood 
in that corner, where Miss White is flirting with 
that brainless Stephens. It wavered like the 
flame of a candle—she did not see it, but I did ; 
and J told her repeatedly that her husband was 
here, but she was too much grief-smitten to heed 
me. I shall never forget her appearance, never ; 
it was a sight I pray God I may never realize.” 

*Pshaw! it was only a dream.” 

So said young Bernard ; but the pale cheek 
and lip attested to the thrilling power of the 
narrator. 

“T don’t believe in dreams, do you ?” asked 
the young man, uneasily. 

“T don’t know why I should,” replied Allane 
Dunn. “I never knew one of my own to be 
fulfilled—’’ He paused, for at that moment en- 
tered the loveliest vision that ever greeted mor- 
tal eyes. 

O, how exceedingly pure was that perfect face 
of Alice Bernard! Her hair of a pale gold 
color fell in soft swaying masses around her 
cheeks, and mingling with its gleam was the ex- 
quisite bridal-veil, white as the first fleece of 
winter. 

Alice was the only child of a rich merchant. 
“As good as she was beautiful,” was the com- 
ment of all who knew her. She had grown up 
like a white rose, unstained by contact with 
whatever influence might have thrown about her, 
unsullied even by the constant admiration which 
was showered upon her. It seemed impossible to 
spoil that rare nature, prosperity had only brought 
out the exceeding beauty of her spirit. The 
highest and the lowest were alike regarded by 
her, so that even the servants and the poor wash- 
erwomen, who had experienced many proofs of 
her bounty, wept tears of honest sorrow to think 
that she was to leave the home she had so long 
blessed. Allan Dunn never once took his eyes 
from the sweet girl till the blessing was pro- 
nounced ; then he moved hastily from the place 
where had stood, hurried from the room and into 
the street, pulling his hat down hard upon his 
brow. 

Allan had been a daily visitor at the house of 
the merchant Bernard ever since the day the lat- 
ter had said, pressing his hand, “congratulate 
me, Dunn, there is a babe, a sweet little daugh- 
ter, born to me.” “He had watched the lovely 
child from its infancy, bought and made her 
costly presents, taken her out with him, walking 
with a proud step as many a one stopped to re- 
mark upon her beauty. As she grew still older, 
his quiet vigilance never relaxed. He did much 
towards forming her character; and until the day 
that she was fifteen, he never ceased to call her 
his darling. 

Suddenly the pet name was dropped. ‘“ Miss 
Alice” came ofiener from his lips than she liked 
to have it. He grew silent and particular in his 
deportment towards her, only offered her his 
company when there was no other escort, and 
gradually Alice ceased to go to him with her 
troubles, especially as young Horace Turner, the 
son of her father’s partner, became a frequent 
visitor at the merchant’s house. 

Now they were married, and Allan Dunn felt 


more lonely, more miserable than ever. He had 
schooled himself into submission, he thought— 
he had repeated the name to himself until it was 
not difficult to speak it. He had not been pleased 
with Horace Turner, and yet he could never tell 
why, for the young man seemed unobjectionable 
in manners and in morals. He was exceedingly 
handsome, with perhaps an air a little too dash- 
ing ; but who could not forgive him some little 
mannerism, while it led to nothing harmful. 
Alice loved him, almost worshipped the beau 
ideal of her girlhood. In her exceeding happi- 
ness she saw no fault in him—no trouble in the 
future—she was resting in the present. 


** To wilful men 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters.”’ 

One brief, beautiful year had passed. Alice 
was the mistress of a happy home, an indulged 
and much-loved wife. Splendor surrounded her 
on every side, servants came at her slightest call, 
not a cloud, even no bigger than a man’s hand, 
had she seen since her wedding-day. 

“ Ally,”’ said her husband one evening, just 
after the gas was lighted, “I’m going away for a 
few weeks on business.” 

Alice opened her eyes—a sudden terror disten- 
ded them. 

“Going to leave me ?” she asked, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, yes, pet, only for a little while; I have 
been to New Orleans nearly every season, and 
my business calls me, imperatively.” 

“‘ But can’t I go with you ?” 

“Go with me? no indeed; don’t you know 
that yellow-jack reigns there? Take my little 
beauty to get sick and die? no indeed.” 

“But you would get sick; and O, Horace, if 
you should die !” 

“No danger, darling ; I’ve had the fever, and 
am not in the least afraid. Come, be happy 
about it now; I shall stay but two weeks at the 
longest. Can’t you smile once, in view of such 
a short separation ?” 

She shook her head sadly—her eyes were filled 
with tears. 


“ Allan, go over to the house as often as you 
can when I am gone, there’s a good old fellow,” 
said Horace to Allan Dunn, on the morning of 
his departure. “ You’re such an old friend, you 
know, Alice will like to see as much of you as 
possible.” 

“I shall be happy to call sometimes,” said 
Allan, coldly. 

“OQ, nonsense! Sometimes. Call every eve- 
ning, wont you ? she will be round at her father’s. 
Sing with her, tell her stories, keep her lively, 
keep her mind engaged, and she wont think so 
much of my absence.” 

Allan’s lip curled, and there was a gloss on his 
fine cheek. “ He thinks I may amuse her as one 
would a playful kitten, by dangling a string for 
her,’*he muttered to himself. 

“I shall be sure to call on Mrs. Turner,” he 
said aloud, “as often as my engagements will 
permit.” 

“Do so, and please let your engagements per- 
mit you often. You know I shouldn’t be jealous 
of you as I should of some of us young fellows.” 

This light, thoughtless speech stung Allan 
Dunn to the quick, and set a strange passion to 
work in his hitherto well disciplined heart. 

“The husband of Alice Bernard need be 
jealous of no man,” he said, in his cold, sarcas- 
tic tone. “ She is not only above coquetry, but 
above all suspicion.” 

“There may be more danger than you think,” 
he added to himself. “I have the audacity to 
believe I might have carried your once-to-be wife 
off, before your eyes, had I possessed an ounce 
more of self-esteem. Then, I flatter myself, she 
might have had a man for a husband, not a 
beardless boy. Take care, sir, take care, I’m 
not a dotard yet.” 

Horace, with a twirl at his moustache, and a 
trifling smile, bade his friend good morning, and 
went to take his leave of Alice. Poor, petted 
young wife—the parting was as terrible to her as 
if he had been going on a voyage round the 
world. It was a heavy blow to one who had 
never known trial. 


What sweet delirium o’er his bosom stole!” 
“0, what a shadow o'er the heart is flung, 
When peals the requiem of the loved and young!” 
“ Alice, Mr. Dunn is down stairs—our old 
friend. He came on purpose to see you.” 
“QO, dear!”’—the book was languidly laid 
aside—“ please, mother, do tell him I can’t see 


any one. I’ve a headache and a heartache too,” 
she sighed. 

“But, my love, he came on purpose at 
Horace’s special request. You would not treat 
such kindness so rudely.” 

“But only look at me, mother.” 

“You are so well acquainted with him, dar- 
ling, that you never need change your dress. 
That delicate silk becomes your complexion 
wonderfully. Just pass this blue sash around 
your waist, and put these bracelets on. There, 
you look beautifully.” 

“ Well enough for him,” said Alice, pettishly ; 
“the old bach !” 

“* Quiet as he is, Alice, he was once the life of 
society. When I was married, I never saw a 
more splendid young man, your father excepted.” 

“But he’s old now,” retorted Alice, lifting a 
curl to pin back. ‘“ O, dear, what an old fogy 
compared to my Horace!” And again a sigh 
caine fluttering on her lips. 

Meanwhile, in the brilliantly lighted drawing- 
room, sat Mr. Bernard, enjoying a pleasant fete- 
a-tete with Allan Dunn. For years he had not 
been more happy. It seemed like old times. 
And, by the way, it will do no harm to add here 
that the merchant Bernard was not yet forty, and 
Allan was some three years his senior. Thirty- 
five is not such an extremely old age. 

Alice came floating in. She looked very beau- 
tiful, and started as Allan Dunn rose from his 
seat to greet her. Well she might. Allan had 
taken extraordinary pains with his toilet, from 
the elegantly curled and perfumed locks above his 
broad brow, to the patent shoes that glistened 
beneath a Parisian suit. How eloquent he was ! 
Never did aneedote and wit fall so charmingly 
trom the lips of manhood as from his. Alice 
was charmed—she was astonished. He opened 
the grand piano, ran his fingers from note to note 
in a sweet, plaintive prelude, and then sang with 
an impassioned tenderness that the family group 
had never heard equalled. 

“I never knew you played, I never knew you 
sang,” said Alice, as he seated himself with 
graceful abandon. 

“QO, yes, years ago,” he said, carelessly. 

“ Years ago !” reiterated Alice, quite forgetting 
herself. 

“TIT remember it!’ exclaimed her tather; 
“when we were young men together you sang 
and played. But bless me, what have you been 
doing, my dear fellow? you look as youthful 
as you did the day I was married.” 

“Taken a new lease of life,” said Allan, 
gravely. 

Alice declared that she had never spent a 
pleasanter evening, and wished that dear Horace 
could have been with them. 

Allan came again and again. He exerted him- 
self to the utmost not only to please, but to daz- 
zle. Alice wondered innocently many times be- 
fore her mother, why she had never seen how 
very handsome and brilliant he was. Poor child ! 
she little knew that now he was in the power of 
the tempter—that for the time everything was 
forgotten save the desire, the determination to 
please and allure her. For the time, I said, there 
came a reaction. 

“ What am I doing ?” cried Allan Dunn, one 
night when he came home. He sat down and 
looked resolutely into his own heart, and read 
treachery there. He shuddered as he laid bare 
his motives with no tender hand. “ Allan 
Dunn!” he said, sternly, “this must be so no 
longer.” And fromthat time he went no more 
to Alice Turner’s home—until—but I will not 
anticipate. 

“Great Heaven!” exclaimed Mrs. Bernard 
one morning at the breakfast table. 

Alice grew pale, put.down the morsel she was 
eating, and noticing that her father gave one ag- 
onizing glance towards her, all strength forsook 
her. She could only murmur: “ What of my 
husband? Iam sure there is bad news.” 

“T was rash,” murmured her father ; “I dare 
say it is false. Wife, look to her, she has fainted. 
My God, what a blow for the poor child !” 

Meantime, Alice was carried to her chamber, 
and restoratives applied. Her mother had read 
the fatal paragraph and told it to her before an 
hour had passed. Now Alice clung to her bosom 
trembling, stunned. Poor child! the blow came 
near being fatal. For weeks there only issued 
from her dry, burning lips, “ Died of yellow fe- 
ver—died of yellow fever.” 

There were no tears, untilone day Allan Dunn 
was admitted into her room. Her sobs and tears 
were mingled with loud cries of grief. When 
she grew comparatively calm, she insisted upon 


having a funeral. In vain they urged her not to 
do violence to her feelings by an indulgence so 
unavailing. It was impossible to reason with 
her, and accordingly Allan’s dream was realized, 
The coffin, though without the corpse, was there 
in the midst of the splendid parlors, the proces- 
sion followed the hearse to a grave in the beauti- 
ful cemetery, and dressed in the deepest mourn- 
ing, the fair young creature so early widowed, 
returned to her home desolate, but yet consoled, 


Titles of honor add not to his worth, 
Who is an honor to his title? 

And what now were the emotions of Allan 
Dunn? I can hardly define them—but only say 
they were by no means as pleasant as he would 
have desired. He was not altogether satisfied 
with himself—and yet he had conquered himself 
—he was written down greater than those who 
take kingdoms. Who can tell what gratitude 
there was in his heart over his own salvation ? 
He heard of the death of young Horace Turner 
from the lips of Mr. Bernard. 

“Poor fellow ! to fall so early !”’ was his first 
thought. His second was a thanksgiving, “I 
have not wronged him.” 

And yet, strange to say, so contradictory is the 
nature of man, that warmer feelings mingled 
with his mourning. Turner was dead, and 
Alice was free. He was the friend whom Horace 
had chosen for his wife. She had been pleased 
with his society—how much dearer might it not 
seem at this sad period? Besides, he was sure 
of the father—Bernard had always loved him. 

Weeks passed, months elapsed. Allan Dunn 
loved with all the intensity of his soul. Com- 
pared with his former attachment which he felt 
was hopeless from the first, his present feelings 
were as the flame of the sun to the light of the 
candle. Every sad smile of Alice Turner was 
treasured in his heart. Every pleasant word en- 
graved there as by fire. As yet, only the tender 
and delicate regards of a friend had been given 
the idol of his soul; but their very tenderness 
ana delicacy spoke volumes. 

One evening he had been at the house of his 
friend. Alice was there ; her mournful, beautiful 
face never seemed so holy, so lovely! She had 
been very kind—had listened to the story of his 
travels with absorbing attention, and had smiled 
so gently upon him at parting, that for the lone- 
some mile he walked to his home through the 
keen, frosty night air, the recollection kept him 
warm, 

It was a dark night, and he was glad to see at 
length the light in the hall of his bachelor home. 
Opening the door warily, he entered the cosy sit- 
ting-room where he was wont to keep a fire, and 
moved round cautiously, feeling for his lamp, 
which he kept upon a particular bracket. The 
ruddy glow of the fire brightened the carpet be- 
fore it, and extended to the crimson-lined couch 
a few yards off; but it did not touch the bowed 
figure of a man who sat near the remotest corner 
trembling, shivering, although the room was very 
warm. 

“This is pleasant!” said Allan, stooping to 
light the taper in his hand, and he continued to 
talk to himself in a manner usual with him, till 
turning about suddenly, he saw the almost mo- 
tionless figure of the stranger. Startled, he 
stood there, with a “halloa!” Then gliding to 
a recess he took down a pistol, and called the 
man to look up, to speak. 

“ You need not arm yourself, Allan,” said a 
hollow voice, and the face was upturned to him. 

Great Heaven! Had Horace Turner risen 
from his grave? Was there the smell of the 
sepulchre upon his garments? That face was 
death-pallid, those eyes were hollow and brilliant. 
Was this indeed a visitant from the other world ? 

“Do you live, Horace Turner ¢” asked Allan 
Dunn, nearing the unearthly figure. 

“Yes, I live,” said the broken voice ; “ but if 
I could, I would curse God and die.’”’ 

There came one fierce pang to the heart of 
Allan Dunn. Alice was no longer a widow. 
Had she rejected him, the pain had not been 
more terrible. Must he give up his idolized love ? 

“ What is the meaning of this mystery? Ex- 
plain,” he said, in a voice as hollow as that of 
Horace Turner. 

“ Allan Dunn, I throw myself on your gener- 
osity ; nay, rather on your mercy,” said Horace. 
“T am a God-forsaken man, unworthy of the 
love and confidence of my kind. In a word, I 
committed a forgery on my friend. He threat- 
ened to expose me unless the money was in- 
stantly forthcoming. I had spent it—lost it at 
the gaming table. O, my God!” 
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FLYING FOXES IN 


He laid his face on his hands and wept convulsively. 

“] feigned sickrtess. I wrote him that I was dying. I caused 
myself to be published as desd. He thinks me dead at this mo- 
ment. I am at his mercy, and must either fly my country or ob- 
tain help. Allan Dunn! Allan Dunn! for the sake of Alice, be 
my friend now !” 

The whole frame of Allan shook as with a powerful ague. That 
name had roused a stern conflict in his manly nature. Horace 
had thrown himself almost prostrate at his feet. Allan turned his 
head away. The tempter assailed him. He was wrought almost 
to madness. The possession or the forfeiture of Alice! Could 
he not thrust this unworthy man from his sight? Yes, a word 
would do it—a refusal—one little ‘‘ no,” the product of a breath. 

“ Allan Dunn, for God's sake save me!” gasped Horace. 

“What is the amount?” asked Allan, hoarsely. 

“ Twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“ And you ask me to pay this sum for you—for you ?” 

A fire like the gleam of insanity kindled in the burning eyes of 
Allan. 

“Yes, for me. O, Allan Dunn, I have heard that you once 
loved Alice; for her sake, not for my own, pay this debt for me, 
and I swear before high heaven I will work my fingers to the bone 
to repay you.” 

“Pshaw! the money is not in my thought!” cried Allan, bit- 
terly. ‘ Horace Turner, get up from your knees. Standup! I 
want no grovellers at my feet. Raise your hand ; swear before high 
heaven, as you said you would, not that you will pay me, but that 
you will never look at a card again while you live—that you will 
never join in any game of hazard.” 

The oath was taken. 

“Now,” said Allan Dunn, “TI will save you; but none but God 
knows at what a fearful cost. Go up stairs to the chamber where 
you have slept before. I want no thanks—go.” 

All that night, into the gray of morning, Allan Dunn walked 
his chamber floor. Terrible temptations beset him, but he con- 
quered them. Dishonor was in his thought, but he dashed the 
horrid phantasy from the threshold of his heart. Great Allan 
Dunn! Noble Allan Dunn! 

He kept his promise. Alice, to whom the restoration of her 
husband was almost as fatal as the news of his death, never knew 
for many a long year the secret connected with her husband’s re- 
turn, and Allan Dunn travelled abroad. But there came a day 
when Horace Turner did really lie upon the bed of death, and 
then he revealed the magnanimous conduct of Allan Dunn. 

Alice was now a widow, still young, still beautiful. What won- 
der, if after two years of mourning, she admitted to her heart a 
deeper or more fervid love—that of Allan Dunn! They were 
married. Much suffering had purified both, and never was there, 
or never can there be a happier union. 


HOLMES’S PATENT SKIRT. 

We need not explain to our readers the accompanying picture, 
or inform them of its special purposes. A brief history of the 
skirt may be interesting to our lady readers. Solomon’s remark, 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” is as applicable to the pres- 
ent full flowing style of a lady’s attire as it is to many other things. 
Ancient pictures in the British Museum, that were entombed for two 
thousand years in the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
afford striking evidence of the identity of tastes which govern the 
prevailing fashions of successive generations. In one age it would 
seem as if the presiding genius of fashion were driven to her wit’s 
end to stint the “ female form divine” of as much raiment as would 
be consistent with being clothed at all—a mere apology fora dress 
—Just as the modern /at is an apology for the bonnet worn twenty- 
five years ago. Talk as we may of the fulsome skirt, and of the 
———- of widening sidewalks, and doors and pews, etc., a 
scanty female dress never yet elicited admiration, but on the con- 
trary, it is refreshing to hear annotators of ancient history describe 
with an enthusiasm which makes their words burn like “ words of 
fire,” when they depict the graceful form of Grecian belles in their 
full, flowing robes, as spectators ot Olympian games. What a 
poor imbecile (looking, at least,) object do we sometimes see, 
who, wedded to worn-out customs, ignores the skirt, and 
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[See page 248.] 


refers the old orthodox narrow path for the feet to move in. It 
is true our better intelligence tells us not to laugh or make fun at 
the expense of a lady, who, whether strong-minded or weak- 
minded, prefers to appear in the tights yet in spite of all our philoso- 
phy and all the very natural desire we have to curtail our wives’ 
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and our daughters’ expenses, we cannot, for the life of us, prevent 
a feeling coming over us that partakes, we fear, more of contempt 
than commiseration at the spectacle. Whether the present style 
of a lady’s full dress is a modification, or an extravagance of the 
Elizabethan period, we leave to the connoisseurs of the fine arts of 
sculpture an painting to say. One thing we do know, that a few 
months after Eugenie became empress of France, the ladies attend- 
ing the court of Napoleon III. were induced to change the form of 
their skirts. ‘The idea, though not original, as we have seen, was 
a good one. The thing took. There was a sort of witchery about 
it, at least, if it were not absolutely graceful. Few new articles of 
ladies’ apparel have so soon asserted and maintained their claim to 
eter apr ed and we may add that few think of how extensive a 

ranch of trade the manufacture of ladies’ skirts has become. In 
preparing this sketch, we have made a severe examination of the 
several modes of construction and manufacture of skirts. Like 
all other matters, great changes and improvements have been made 
since their first introduction. From personal observation and in- 
—— and comparing the relative merits of the several skirts in 
the market, we hesitate not to say, that in every particular, wheth- 
er as regards-elegance of form, lightness and compactness, its easy 
adjustability into smaller space for the parlor, or expansion into 
ample dimension for the promenade—effected by a perfect system 
of clasps and slides—the one here represented exhibits acknowl- 
edged superiority. The ingenious device by which a perfect watch 
spring bustle is wrought into the skirt, forming a uniform bishop 
shape, throwing the fulness at the back, and hanging gracefully 
straight in front, the net-work elasticity and pliability of construc- 
tion prevents its being pressed out of shape, or showing the hoop 
through the skirt while walking by the side of another person in 
the street. We have often thought that if ladies could see them- 
selves in the ridiculous posture they are made to assume by some 
of the skirts in vogue, they would be provoked to abandon their 
use altogether. This skirt renders such a pligkt impossible ; as 
much as this can be said of no other skirt that we have seen. 
Messrs. J. Holmes & Co., 17 Tremont Row, Boston, are the pa- 
tentees of this skirt, and we understand that they have an exten- 
sive water mill running night and day to braid the paragon watch . 
springs—the very best imported—of which the consumption has 
to be reckoned by tons ; and we fear, were we to mention the thou- 
sands of yards of cord used in the netting, we should challenge 
the credulity of our readers. Suffice it to say, that the manufac- 
ture of this skirt has become an important branch of industry, and 
thousands of families have become wholly or in part dependent 
upon it. We know it is a great favorite with the ladies, and hence 
the demand which the Messrs. Holmes & Co. have had, has been 
beyond their ability to supply. They claim, and we think justly, 
advantages for their skirt which belong to no other, namely, that 
it is made with clasps and slides that cannot get out of repair, that 
it is a double extension skirt, that being made of net work it is su- 
perior to tape, and that, in addition to answering all the purpose of 
a skirt, it forms a graceful bustle, by which the lady’s dress is 
made to flow elegantly backwards. We commend to our lady 
readers this skirt, and are sure they will be pleased with it. Messrs. 
Holmes & Co. have deserved the popular favor and patronage they 
receive. Politeness and good order reign in their establishment, 


and the stock of goods, consisting of Hosiery, Trimmings, etc., 
offers an excellent choice as to variety, quality and price. 
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Poet's Corner. 
RETURN OF SPRING. 

BY PIERRE RONSARD. 

God shield ye, heralds of the spring, 

Ye faithful swallows, fleet of wing, 
Houps, cuckoos, nightingales, 

Turtles, and every wilder bird, 

That make your hundred chirpings heard 
Through the green woods and dales. 


God shield ye, Easter daisies all, 

Fair roses, buds, and blossoms small, 
And ye whom erst the gore 

Of Ajax and Narciss did print, 

Ye wild thyme, anise, balm and mint, 
I welcome ye once more. 


God shield ye, bright embroidered train 
Of butterflies, that on the plain, 
Of each sweet berblet sip; 
And ye. new swarms of bees, that go 
Where the pink flowers and yellow grow, 
To kiss them with your lip. 


A hun tred thousand times I call 

A hearty welcome on ye all; 
This sea how I love— 

This merr, din on every shore— 

For winds and storms, whose sullen roar 
Forbade my steps to rove. 


THE SILENT SHORE. 
My sprightly neighbor, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore 
Some summer morning. 
When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 
A sweet forewarning!—Cuar.es Lams. 


BEAUTY. 
The painter plays the spider and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than guats in cobwebs. But her eyes, 
Ilow could he see to do them? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave itself unfinished —Snaksprare. 


Editor's Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— April days are made up of smiles and tears, but 
they are piquant frum cae ll like the caprices of 
avery pretty woman. It tsamusing to be basking one 
moment in a gleam of sunshine as warm as the smile of 
June, and the next to seek the shelter of an awning in a 
plashing shower. But we know these sun-blinks and 
rain-dashes are grateful to the earth, we see the grass 
upon the Common is all the greener for them, and what 
is a new hat weighed against the promise of May flowers. 
So in spite of shower and cloud and fitful temper, we 
love capricious April. ..... Frost, the landscape-painter, 
lately sold a number of his pictures at auction. Many 
of them were excellent. He is very happy in his treat- 
ment of New England lake and mountain scenery, and 
the memory of more than one of his pictures comes back 
to us like the souvenir of the scenes themselves. We 
shall have more sales soon, for the artists must dispose 
of their winter's work, before going forth to field and 
mountain to gather the material for future achieve- 
ments......The disciples of Faust are often adventurous 
men, and a recently recorded career of a typo illustrates 
the as‘ertion. Karl Ungling, a journeyman printer, 
died at Detroit, recently, after wandering over a large 
portion of the world. According to the Ohio Statesman, 
he was banished from Baden. Germany, for participating 
in the revolution of 1848. Ile reached the United States 
just in time to volunteer in the Mexican war, and was 
wounded and disfigured for life at the battle of Buena 
Vista. After the war he travelled from Maine to Louis- 
iana, and to the frontiers of civilization, as a journeyman 
printer; commenced the first German paper ever pub- 
lished in San Francisco, subsequently joined a theatrical 
company in Cincinnati, and was everywhere known as a 
scholar, poet. musician and wit......At a court ball in 
Berlin, Prussia, given recently, Madame de Kuster, wife 
of a former minister, was struck by apoplexy in the 
apartments of the Princess of Prussia, and died imme- 
diately. The body was removed to the residence of the 
husband, and the ball went on as though nothing had 
happened. This will remind our readers of Matthews’s 
story of a dinner-party in India, when the lady of the 
house wast consumed to ashes by a sunstroke, and her 
husband quietly ordered the servants to ‘‘ sweep up their 
mistress and bring clean glasses.”,,,....The ballet seems 
to be reviving in Italy, and at the opera houses to be 
more applauded than the musical part of the entertain- 
ment. A Neapolitan correspondent writes—“ The ballet 
of Italy is a spectacle, 2 demonstration. Some five or six 
hundred people seem to be on the stage at San Carlos, 
perhaps more Women are cheap here. and can thus be 
assembled in masses, without any such cost as would 
make the experiment ruinous in America.”’...... Well 
deserving of preservation is the following account that a 
reliable gentleman gives of the manner of gathering 
gold at Pike's Peak: “A man takes a frame work of 
heavy timber, built like a stone boat, the bottom of 
which is composed of heavy iron rasps. The frame work 
is hoisted up te the top of the Peak, anda man gets on 
and slides down the tide of the mountain. As he goes 
swiftly down, the rasps on the bottom of the frame work 
scrape off the gold in immense shavings, which curl up 
on to the machine, and by the time the man gets to the 
bottom. nearly a ton of gold is following him. This is 
the common manner of gathering it......Flag Captain 
Sbubrick is described by a Paraguay letter writer as a 


wonderful specimen of the sailor, the man of business, 
and the gentleman. Ie is as green as live oak, as cheer- 
ful as a singing bird, and as cool as Sir John Franklin's 
bones!......The Boston Post says Mexico is a good place 
for presidential aspirants—they use up about two a week 
there. .....4 Alexandre Dumas, Senior, writes to one of 
his friends in Paris that his return from Russia may be 
daily looked for. His many creditors piteously ask: 


op Mcllvaine of Obio, who has just returned from a 
European tour, met on his arrival at Cincinnati a very 
warm and cordial reception from the church and clergy 
of thaf city...... The New Orleans Picayune states that 
Mr. Laurent Millaudon has sold his plantation on the 
right side of the river, a little above Jefierson City, for 
one million dollars. It contains several thousand acres 
of land, and is worked by four hundred and forty-eight 
hands...... Jules Janin, in his critique upon the Christy 
Minstrels’ performance, calls the Iloop de-dooden-doo 
a touch of Tartuffe flavored with soot...... Leroy Evans, 
of Caroline county, Va., was recently sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment in the county jail, for swearing that 
the young lady he married was over twenty-one years of 
age, when she wasn't. The opposition of the lady's 
mother to this match caused the exposure and imprison- 
ment of the groom. A petition to Governor Wise, and 
the extreme youth of the prisoner, procured his par- 
don...... ** A great lie,” says the poet Crabbe, ‘is like a 
great fish on dry land; it may fret and fling, and make 
a frightful bother, but it cannot hurt you. You have 
but to keep still, and it will die of itself.”...... A corre- 
spondent of the National Intelligencer thinks that the 
question respecting Andrew Jackson's birth-place is set- 
tled by his proclamation elicited by the South Carolina 
ordinance, which begins, ** Fellow-citizens of my native 
The * Illustrated Irish Nation is the title 
of a handsome quarto sheet of 16 pages, published 
weekly in this city by Maguire, Keating & Co. It is in- 
dependent in politics, does not handle religious questions, 
and is largely devoted to Irish biography, descriptions of 
Irish scenery, Irish history and literature, while Ameri- 
can topics receive due attention. The “illustrations are 
good and the paper is edited with great ability. 


Foreign Sutelligence. 
Matters in General. 

The question of the Newfoundland fisheries and the 
French construction of the fishing treaties. has excited 
some interest in Parliament. Sir E. B. Lytton said the 
question was a delicate one, but thought no collision 

*would take place.—The reception of the Grand Duke 
Constantine at Malta was the first official interchange of 
courtesies between England and Russia since they ex- 
changed cannon balls in the Crimea.—It is said the Porte 
claims the right of appointing Hospodars, and that Sir 
I. Bulwer advises the Porte to grant concessions to the 
Principalities.—Trade on the coast of Africa was quite 
dull at the last advices.—Hope is still entertained that 
a European war may be averted —The London Times does 
approve of the subsidy to the Galway steamers from the 
British governmert.—The “ Braves ” about Canton have 
been troublesome again, but they will easily be crushed 
by the British.—The story that Lord Clyde is about to 
return home from India is contradicted.—The Neapolitan 
exiles who landed at Cork lately, have been very kindly 
received, and subscriptions are pouring in for their re- 
lief.—Reform meetings are held all over England.—Hon. 
Frederick Bruce is on his way to China to take the place 
of Lord Elgin.—The Daily News says the acceptance of 
Prince Napoleon’s retirement wes dictated by temporary 
considerations, and will not be followed by any material 
change in the ultimate aims of the external policy of the 
French government.—The Paris Monitewr lately pub- 
lished a decree promulgating an additional article to the 
treaty of extradition between France and the United 
States, signed at Washington last year, which provides 
for the extradition of parties accused as principals or 
accessories in forging or putting in circulation false coin 
or paper money or of malversion of funds belonging to 
corporate bodies. 


The Armament cf the Fleet. 

A special committee of some of the most able and sci- 
entific officers of her majesty ‘s service has been appointed 
to investigate and carry out the new principle proposed 
for the armament of the fleet. Rear-Admiral Sir T. 
Hastings, Sir J. Burgoyne, Bart.. R. E.. and General Sir 
H. Douglas, are of the number; Capt. Coffin is to act as 


| secretary to the committee. Sir William Armstrong is to 


take the old Lancaster shell factory, in Woolwich Arsenal, 
which is well fitted with machinery necessary for his re- 
quirements, as his preliminary department. The ad- 
ditional sum of £4000 has been demanded as the mini- 
mum required to put the factory in complete working 
order for his purpose. . 


Peruvian Animals in Australia. 

After six years of indomitable perseverance, Mr. Charles 
Ledger, an English merchant, established in Peru, has 
succeeded in landing safely at Sydney a flock of 280 
wool-bearing animals of the alpaca species, including 
the llama, alpaca, and vicuna breeds. It would seem 
that Mr. Ledger has accomplished this object in defiance 
of the Peruvian government. 


Italy. 

The Paris Constitutionnel publishes an article on the 
armament of Austria in Italy. It states that the effee- 
tive force of the Austrian troopsin Italy has been in- 
creased from fifty thousand to one hundred and eighty 
thousand men. The Austrian army, it appears, is put 
in readiness for offensive movements in case they should 
be wanted. 


The Polish Archives. 

Much indigvation is felt in Cracow at the removal of 
the Polish archives. by orders, to Vienna; the Austrians 
allege that this is a precautionary measure, lest they 
might fall into the bands of Russia in any future conflict. 


Warlike Signs. 

The purchase of horres at the late fairs at Iamburg 
and its neighborhood, and the objections to their ex- 
portation from Bavaria and other States, are noticed as 
indications of coming war. To these, another is now 


added in reference to the extensive sales of spirits at | 


Stettin and at other Baltic ports for early shipment to 
France and Italy, and which are understood to be for 
the supply of the French and Sardinian armies. 


Carrara Marble. 

There are some seventy quarries altogether at Carrara, 
Italy, but only seven or eight are now worked, and of 
these there is but one that furnishes the best quality of 
statuary marble. There are about 2500 men employed 
in quarrying and cutting marble here, which is nearly 
the entire able-bodied male portion of the population. 
These quarries for more than twenty centuries have sup- 
plied the sculptors of all nations with marble. 


The Poor of London. 

The returns of the metropolitan workhouses on Christ- 
mas Day show that about 60,000 persons were on that 
day recipients of parochial relief throughout the metrop- 
olis, exclusive in most instances of lunatics, tramps and 
vagrants; and that, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, there has been a diminution of legiti- 
mate pauperism to the extent of alout 6000 persons. 


Growth,of London. 

London is rapidly extending its boundaries. It now 
covers an area of 121 square miles, equal to a square of 
11 miles to the square. The population in this area 
amounted in the year 1801 to 958.863, and in the year 
1:51 to 2,352,235. The London of 1858 is equal to three 
Londons of 1801. 


New Invention. 

Queen Victoria lately conferred the honor of knight- 
hood upon a Captain Armstrong for a newly invented 
cannon which can be used effectively at the distance of 
eight miles. This gun is fired in the old-fashioned man- 
ner and admits of only one round a minute. 


Light Weight. 

A lady in Edinburgh, Scotland, dressed in the extreme 
of fashion. while walking the streets of that town, lately, 
was lifted by a sudden gust of wind, clear from the 
ground and deposited at the bottom of an area consider- 
ably injured by the fall. 


Musical. 

Meyerbeer is about to revisit England, having arranged 
with Mr. Gye, of Covent Garden Theatre, London, for 
the exclusive production of his forthcoming opera of 
Dinorah.”’ 


NEW PUBLIJATIONS. 


A Letrer TO CLERGYMEN ON THE PRESERVATION OF TTRALTH 
AND THE USE OF THE Peruvian Syrup. Boston: N. L. 
Clark & Co., No. 5 Water Street. 

We have given this pamphlet an attentive perusal, and 
have the most perfect confidence in its statements. It 
consists, in part, of an essay on iron as a remedial agent 
in many diseases, which was originally published in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser of July 10, 1858, attracting great 
attention at the time, and which has since been enlarged 
and improved. Then follows a letter to clergymen, treat- 
ing of the diseases to which their profession 1s peculiarly 
subject. and commending the * Peruvian Syrup, or Pro- 
tected Solution of Protoxide of Iron ’ as a reliable pro- 
phylactic and restorative medicine. We have next letters 
from a number of clergymen, Rev. John Pierpont, P. C. 
Headley, 8 Hl. Riddell, and others, testifying to the ben- 
efit they have derived from the use of the syrup. In the 
concluding portion of the work there are certificates from 
chemigss, physicians and patients, all emphatically en- 
dorsing it. A number of remarkable cases are quoted, 
a: d vouched for, not only by the patients themselves, but 
also by the ministers of their parish, iucluding that of 
Mrs. Portugal, certainly one of the most extraordinary 
on record aud conclusively substantiated by the Peru- 
vian minister and others. The statements of Peruvian 
physicians and patients are peculiarly interesting. These 
d@uments would give us perfect confidence in the Peru- 
vian Syrup. had we no other evidence, but we have our- 
selves used it and recommended its use to others, from 
the time of its first introduction years ago, and we speak 
from experience. In the large class of diseases charac- 
terized by debility, loss of muscular tone, and partial 
paralysis, in cases of indigestion, bronchitis, neuralgia, 
and many others that might be named, this medicine 
may be resorted to with pertect confidence. It is so uni- 
versally known that it requires no laudation, but we 
publish what we have written from a sense of duty, end 
the pleasure of recording our opinion of an article so 
completely worthy of its extended reputation. 


New Music.—We have received from J. R. Miller, 229 
Washington Street, an illustrated sheet of music con- 
taining selections from George F. Root’s operatic cantata 
of the ** Haymakers,’ recently performed in this city. 


Lire or Couumpus. By LAMaAR- 
Tink. New York: Detisser & Proctor. Imo. pp. 235. 
This biography is written in Lamartine’s invariably 

brilliant style. It is moreover reliable aud brief enough 

to interest yourg persous—to all of whom the story of 
the great Geroese ought to be familiar. Boston: Crosby, 

Nichols & Co. 


Tue Lavy or THe Ists. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sovraworra. 
Philadelphia: T 1. Peterson & Brothers. l2mo. pp. 

Mrs. Southworth calls this the most singular romance 
she has ever written. It is indeed a marvellous story, 
crowded with the strangest incidents, and keeping the 
reader on the gui vive from the first chapter to the last. 
Boston: Shepard, Clark & Brown. 


Two Ways To Weptock. A Novelette. New York: Rudd 
& Carleton. 12mo. pp. 253. 1859 
We followed this interesting heart-story through the 
columns of the Home Journal, and are pleased to see it 
again in the elegant dress which Rudd & Carleton have 
given it. Boston: Shepard, Clark & Brown. 


Tue Currrit Fay. By Joseph RopMan Drake. New 

York: Rudd & Carleton. 

Exquisitely printed on tinted paper, and daintily 
bound, this charming production, a true American clas- 
sic, comes to us with the spring flowers. We never tire 
of reading it. and always find some new beauty to ad- 
mire ip its graceful lives. Willis rightly terms it a 
“subtly-compounded feast of imagination.” Boston: 
Shepard, Clark & Brown. 


Tur Romance oF THE Rinc. By James Nack. 

We have already noticed this clegant volume, pub- 
lished by Delisser & Proctor, New York. and have only 
to say now that it may be obtained of Brown, Taggard 
& Chase, £9 Cornhill. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 
DR. WM. A. ALCOTT>s 
TUREE GREAT BOOKS. 


The ripe fruits of a long life's careful study and obser- 
vation, by one of the oldest aud most distinguished of 
PHYSLOLOGISLS 


WE WANT 500 AGENTS, 
Men and Women of tact and energy to sell these books, 


We will furnish them on such terms that they cannot 
help makiug money. 


THE PRYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE, 
In one vol........ Ismo........ price 75 cents, 
TWENTIELL THOUSAND. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 
One vol......18mo...... price 75 cents. 

TIHLOUSAND. 


THE LAWS OF HREALTER. 
large 12mo vol....price #1. 


We could fill a volume with the strongest recommen. 
dations from promivent editors in all parts of the coun. 
try, but the space we can occupy in a hewspaper wiil 
not allow it. The books will recommend themselves 
wherever examined. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 
Chapter 1 The True Relation of the Sexes 
Chapter 2. Premature Marriage and its Consequences. 
Chapter 3 Errors of Education. 
Chapter 4 Errors of Courtsbip 
Chapter 5. Individual Transgression and its Penalties. 
Chapter 6. Social Errors avd their Punishmeut. 
Chapter 7 Physical Laws of Marriage. 
Chapter 8. A Fandamweutal Error. 
Chapter 9. The Laws of Preguaucy. 
Chapter 10. Crime without a Name. 
Chapter 11. The Laws of Lactation. 
Chapter 12 A Crime that ought not to be Named. 
Chapter 13 Directions to Parents aud Guardians. 
Chapter 14. General Directions. 

This book is destined to produce a Physiological reyo- 
lution in this country. It will have au immense sale 
because it concerns us all, both mule and female. 

The editor ot the Evening Traveller, Boston, uses the 
following strong language in noticing it: 

Tus PuystoLocy or Marniace. By an Old Physician. 
ldmo, 250 pages. John Jewett & Co—A book that 
should be read by every man and womau in the land— 
married or unmarried. it treats of topics of vital inter- 
est; butof which not one in a thousand knows anything; 
who, in consequence of their thoughtless iguorance more 
than wilful sinfalness, violate the laws of health and 
even life, bring upon themselves suffering and wo, and 
upon their offspring enfeebled constitutions, disease and 
ecrly death. These topies are of a delicate aud difficult 
character, and for this reason good men, who are capable 
of treating them, have avoided them. But every reader 
of the Pnysiology of Marriage, untess utterly perverted 
in his tastes and imaginations, wid adwit, on reading 
these pages, that the * Old Physician” has dealt with 
these muportant topics as an aged father would be likely 
to do when addressing a beloved child. His instructions 
and counsels are so plain that none need mistake them, 
while there is nothing iu them to minister to a perverted 
and prurient taste. 

The editor of the Evening Transcript speaks thus: 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

John P. Jewett & Co , have just published a new work, 
entitled ‘* The Moral Philosopty of Courtship and Mar- 
riage. Designed as a companion to ‘The Physiology of 
Marriage,’ by the same author.” The work is d.vided 
into two parts, the first of which is arranged in eight 
chapters, upon the following topics: I. 1s Marriage a 
Daty? II. Nature and Design of Marriage. Iil How 
the Kods of Marriage are to be Secured, or Rational 
Courtship. IV. The Philosophy of being in Love. V. 
At what Age should we Murry? VI. On Equality in 
Marriage. VII. Are Second Marriages Desirable? VIIL 
The Perpetuity of Marriage, Part second contains thir- 
ty-two chapters, relating to moral, intellectual, social, 
and physiological themes. The work is the best of its 
class extant, and if young people will heed the admoni- 
tious of * The Old Physician,” the author, they will be 
spared from many terrible evils that have been expe- 
rienced by the present and former generations The au- 
thor affirms that the ** vast majority of both sexes, de- 
spite of names and forms, are still, in reality, alone.” 
lie says: * Serious as the subject is, it has been my ob- 
ject to render my remarks, esy cially on the proper and 
needful qualifications for marriage, as inviting as the 
nature of the case will admit, for which purpose I have 
iutroduced not a few familiar anecdotes by way of illus- 
tratioa.” 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH: 
— oR,— 

Sequel to the Hlouse Live in. 

This eminent hygienic philosopher, author of “ THE 
HOUSE LIVE IN.” avd many other excellent works, 
again, after long silence, appears before the public. Tle 
comes and Cffers us the experience of a long life spent ia 
the study of MAN; and what nobler study is there, and 
how litte do we kuow, after ail, of che wonderfal mechar- 
ism of our own bodies, and the subtle agencies wh ch 
are ceaselessly at work in the human organism The 
new book of De. ALCOTI'S is unquestionably on: of the 
most complete and valuable Passiological works ever 
written; it is designed by the venerable author both asa 
book for the Famicy and the ScuooLtroom, and is worth 
ten times its cost to any family iu the land. 

Its table of contents is too copious to publish here; 
suffice it to say, that it isa bovk which uo family can 
afford not to possess, and which should be used as a text- 
book in our schools and colleges Both author and pub- 
lisher have received numerous and highly flattering re- 
commendations of this excelleut work trom some of the 
most distinguished men in the country. 

Pre ident IL pkins, of Williams College, writes thus: 

CoLiece, Dec. 22, 1855. 

Dr Aicorr,—Dear Sir,—You have been a pubtic ben- 
efactor, a ploveer in a great work, and I have no doubt 
have prevented untold suffering. A wide circulation of 
the Laws of Iealth cannot fail to be greatly useful. 

Sincerely yours, MARK HOPKINS. 

From Prof. Marcy, Wesleyan Academy, Wiibraham. 

Dear Doctor —I have examined with much pleasure 
your pew work, * The Laws of Ifealth,” It supple: a 
great want of the present time, I know of no work of the 
kind equal to it. Yours truly, 0. MARCY. 

Extract from a letter from Dr. Griscom of New York. 

Dear Doctor,—I have read your new work, “ The Laws 
of Health,” and it seems to me that you have covered the 
whole ground. Your style is clear and explicit; the lan- 
guage exact, and the method of the book correct and con- 
secutive. It is a fitting sequel to the * House [ Live In,” 
weil calculated for family reading or school instruction. 
1 hope the book will have, as it deserves, a thorough 
recognition by the public, avd an extensive sale. 

Very truly your friend, JOUN H. GRISCOM. 

We will send copies of either, or all of the books, by 
mail, on receipt of price, and our terms by the hundred 
will be made known in reply to inquiries of agents. 


WE WANT AGENTS IN EVERY STATE, 
PUBLISILED BY 


JOHN JEWETT & Cos, 
16 No. 20 Waehington Street, Boston. 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OR PROTECTED 
SOLUTION OF PROTOXIDE OF IRON 
COMBINED, 


Jlas successfully passed the ordeal to which new discov- 
eries in the Materia Medica are subjected, and must 
now be received as an established medicine. 


ITS EFFICACY IN CURING 


DYSPEPSIA, 
AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, DROPSY, NEU- 
RALGIA, BRONCIILTIS AND CONSUMPTIVE 
TENDENCIES, DISORDERED STATE OF 
THE BLOOD, BOILS, SCURVY. AND 
THE PROSTRATING EFFECTS OF 
LEAD OR MERCURY, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, and all diseases which 
requirea TONIC AND ALTER- 

ATIVE MEDICINE, IS 
BEYOND QUESTION. 


y - he The proofs of its efficacy are so nu- 
6 =) merous, so well authenticated, and of 
{x such a peculiar character, that sufferers 
% cannot reasonably hesitate to receive 

the proffered aid. 

The Peruvian Syrup does not profess 
to be a cure-all, but its range is exten- 
sive, because many diseases, apparently 
unlike, are intimately related, and proceeding trom oue 
cause, may be cured by one remedy. 

The class of diseases for which the Syrup provides a 
cure is precisely that which has so often bafiled the high- 
est order of medical skill, The facts are tangible, the 
witnesses accessible, aud the safety and efficacy of the 
Syrup incontrovertible 

Those who may wish for an opinion from disinterested 
persons respecting the character of the Syrup, cannot 
fail to be satisfied with the following, among numerous 
testimonials in the hands of the Agents. The signatures 
are those of gentlemen well known in the community, 
and of the highest respectability. 


A CARD. 


The undersigned having experienced the beneficial ef- 
fects of the ** Peruvian Syrup.” do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the public. 

From our oWn experience, as well as from the testi- 
mony of others, whose intelligence and integrity are al- 
tozether unquestionable, we have no doubt of its efficacy 
in cases of Incipient Disease of the Lungs and Bronchial 
Passages, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy. Neuralgia, 
etc. Indeed its effects would be ineredible but from the 
high character of those who have witnessed them, and 
have volunteered their testimony, as we do cucs, to its 
restorative power. 
Rev. John Pierpont, 
Thomas A. Dexter, 
8. Kendall, M D., 
Samuel May, 


Thomas C. Amory, 

Peter Harvey, 

James C. Dunn, 

Rev. Thomas Whittemore. 
NOTICE. 

Tt is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide 
of Iron is lost by even a brief exposure to air, and that 
to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron without fur- 
ther oxidation, has been deemed impossible. 

In the Peruvian Syrup, this desirable point has been 
attained by combination in a way before unknown ; and 
this solution may replace all the proto-carbouates, cit- 
rates aud tartrates of the Materia Medica. 

ic is also eminently adapted to take the place of any 
Protoxide of tron, which physicians have used in seurvy 
or scorbutic attacks, and to meet such cases tie Syrup 
should be found in the medicine chest of every ship. 

A. A. HAYES, M. D., 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 
Boy Iston Street. 


SOLD BY 
N. L. CLARK & Co., Proprictors, 


No. 5 Water Street, Boston. 
Retailed by all Druggists. 16 


TO PRESERVE AND DRESS THE HAIR. 
One of the best dressings for the hair ever invented is 
Burvetr’s Cocoatne. It is well known that there isa 
principle in Cocoa Nut Oil, owing to which the hair of 
the natives of the South Seas, who use it, remains glossy 
and never falls off. Burnett has greatly improved this 
oil by chemical purification, and it not only thoroughly 
cleans the hair, forming a lather when rubbed on, but 
keeps it glossy, slightly damp and in form as brushed for 
along time. Ladies dressing their hair elaborately, for 
the evening, will find that it will keep it in shape for 
hours. Its qualities as preventing the hair from fallivg 

are truly remarkable.— Phila Iphia Bulletin. 16 


A Valuable Remedy. 


VHE Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, prepared by 

the well known druggists. Messrs. Reed, Cutler & 

Co., of this city, is, we have good authority for stating, 

one of the best remedies for Coughs, Colds, and all Pul- 

monary Complaints, ever offered to the public. Jt has 

stood the best of all tests—tiime, and has sustained its rep- 
utation for more than THIRTY YEARS. 

** Physicians of the high st respectability prescribe it, 
and thousands of families keep it on hand as-a standard 
family medicine.”°— Boston Journal. 

Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME, 

* VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Drugzgists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass.. and sold by apothecaries 
and country merchants generally. Price. large size. $1; 
smi all size. 50 cents, lidw3m 12 

JICTURES FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 

PAINTING are only published by 


J. E., TILTON & Co., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 
Who forward them, postpaid (with full and special direc- 
tions how to paint). to any address. Send fora list and 
other information gratis. 
Dealers aud teachers supplied. 


8 eow3m. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodation of the travelling public. 


8 cow3m. LEWIS RICE, Proprictor. 
COCOAINE. 


From well attested instances, and the strong testimo- 
nials in its favor tiere is no doubt but Mr. Burnett has 
succeeded in producing an article of great superiority. 
It pos-esses all the important qualities of a perfect hair- 
dressing. and is believed to be the cheapest in use — 
Hutford Times 16. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Bronchial Troches, 
Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Troches. 
Troches. 
© Phe-eminently the first and best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
* Trecommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
REV. BE. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
Great service in subluing Hoarsen:ss 
REV. DANIEL WISE, NEW YORK. 
* Thave proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.” 
REV. IW. WARREN, BOSTON 
Great benefit in affections of the Boonchial Organs 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, ROSTON. 
4 simple and elegant combmation for Coughs, ete.” 
DR. G. F. BIGELOW, BOSTON, 
* Contain no Opium, or anything injurious.” 
Dk. A. A. HAYES, CHEMIST, BOSTON. 


& Very beneficial in clearing the throat when compelled to 
speak, though suffiring fiom Cold * 
REV 8. J.P ANDERSON, ST. LOUIS. 
“ T heartily unite in the above commendation.” 
REV. M SCHUYLER, Sf. LOUIS 
“A friend, having treed many remedies for Asthma with 
no benefit, found relief from the Troches.”” 
REV. D. LETTS, FRANKFORT, ILL 
Sold Sold by Druggists every where, 25 cents per Box. 16 


BURNETT'S OCOAINE, 

We are sorry to perceive that dealers have stooped to 
the unfairness of attempting to deprive Messrs. Joseph 
Buruett & Co. of the just reward of their skill and en- 
terprixe. An article is offered in the ma: ket as the justly 
celebrated and very valuable *Cocoatne,’ while it is 
quite another affair, made .n New York, and called, to 

avoid a positive Imitation, * Cocoine. 

This is a poor subterfuge, and should not be suffered 
to be practiced to the injury of the very respectable aod 
responsible gentlemen who have devoted so much time, 
care and capita’ to inventing and making known the gen- 
uine article.—Boston Post, 16 


MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
NAMES CUT IN STENCILS IN 


Ol English, Hrtng 


Htatic and Boman Letters, 


with the best and most reliable INDELIBLE INK, for 
marking Clothing, Cards, Books, etec., at 


METCALF'S STENCIL ROOMS, 
45 1-2 Salem Strect, Boston. 
Business Plates, Steel Stamps and Bray ds. made to or- 
der. Brass Alphabets and Figures, INDELIBLE INK, 
thin Brass and Stencil Stock, wholesale and retail. Plates 
for Clothing cut ina few minutes at any time. 


PROLAPSUS UTERL 


ie prevalent disease is manifestly one of general 

and local debility, and requires for its alleviation the 
alterative and tonic virtues of iron. The PERUVIAN 
SYRUP offers this clement in the only form in whieb it 
can enter the blood. Its administration is safe, certain, 
and free from the disagreeable efleets of other prepara- 
tious of iron. 16 


COCOAINE. 

The ladies are delighted with Burnett's Cocoarne.” 
They describe with no slight enthusiasm its wonderful 
effects in promoting and preserving the beauty of the 
hair. Burnett's is equally admired as a 
cosmetic. It is Burnett & Co who are also the proprie- 
tors of the new perfumeentitied * Frorimet,”’ and of the 
*OrtentaL Toorn Wasu.’’ All these preparations de- 
serve the high reputation which they have already at- 
tained —N. Y. Home Journal, 1 


ONGS FOR THE PEOPLE,—Comprising NA- 
W) TIONAL, PATRIOTIC, SENTIMENTAL, COMIC, and 
NAVAL SONGS. Edited by A. @ Emerick. With ele- 
gant Illustrative Engravings, by Croome, and others. 
Price $1. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
16 BOSTON. 


MERCANTILE CLUB. 


15 Kitpy Street, Boston, MAss. 

GeNTLEMEN,—This establishment is entirely on a new 
principle, and is strictly for the Mercantile Interest. 
There is, from 11 to 12 1-2 o'clock each day, a Lunch, and 
a Table d’Hote from 1 to 4 o'clock, strictly on the Club 
llouse principle. There are regular files of the journals 
of the Uc ited States and Europe, embracing Mercantile. 
Literary, Political and Sporting matter. There is a Bul- 
letio of the current events happening each day. 

We have the honor to extend an invitation to gentle- 
men, assuring them that they will meet with nothing 
but a strictly gentiemanly intercourse. 

RUSSELL SMITH, 
THOMAS WILSON, 
PROPRIETORS. 


ASUPERIOR ARTICLE FOR THE TOILET. 

Buanerr’s Cocoatne for promoting the growth and pre- 
serving the beauty of the human hair, is a very popular 
article. 

The Cocoa-Nut Oil is permanently deodorized and held 
in a combination, which peculiarly adapts it for the 
toilet. It is unrivalled in delicacy and agreeableness, 
cooling in its nature, and possesses such a peculiar 
affinity for the skin that it is readily absorbed.— Boston 
Transcript. 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
8m 15 NO. 3 WINTER SPREET. 
c. Cc. c. 
Coughs! Colds!! Consumption!!! Cured!!!! 
By the timely use of Mrs M. N. Gardner’s Indian 
Balsam of Liverwort, the best and most effectually reme- 


dial agent ever offered in all Pulmonary Complaiuts. 
For sale every where. 3w 14 


TOILET PREPARATIONS, 
occcccee are conceded hy all who use them. to be supe- 
rior to most other preparations, and are valued accord- 
i-gly. The ‘ Cocoaine,” is enjoying a wide popularity 
in this city, and deservedly so. It is in fact pronounced 

incomparable as a hair dressing.— Hartford Courant. 


ABORN, 
HATTER, NO. 95 WASHENGTON ST. 
14 NEW SPRING STYLES OF HATS NOW READY. 4w 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 


Successors to W. J. Reynolds & Co., at old stand 
of B. B. Mussey & o., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Messrs. B. T. & C. will give special attention to fur- 
nishing information in regard to either old or new books ; 
to supplying libraries, and to sending, upon application, 
their own catalogue, or those of other publishers. 

Copies of any book sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of retail price. 16 


BURNETEI’S COCOAINE. 

ee . We call attention to it now. only to remind 
purchasers that there is a spurious imitation of the gen- 
uine article in the market, got up by parties in New 
York, calculated to deceive and mislead the public. The 
New York compound bears resemblance to the genuine 
in name; but it will be observed that in the spurious ar- 
ticle the ‘A’ is left out of the word Cocoaine.—New- 
buryport Herald. 


HON. EDWARD EVERETT, 


Engraved on steel by I. W. Smith, after the portrait 
from life, is now ready for delivery to subscribers. 

Executed in the highest style of art, it is beyond all 
question the finest likeness of Mr. Everett extant. 

The following letter from Mr. Everett to the artist, 
gives additional interest to the picture. and will be ap- 
preciated by the subscribers and the public 

Boston, 3d December. 1858. 

My Dear Sixn:—I have much pleasure in stating that 
your portrait of me, and Mr. Sa-ith’s engraving of it. 
give entire satisfaction to such of my friends as have 
seen them. 

‘The portrait, as far as T am a proper judge, seems to 
me highly successful, both in design and execution. It 
comes fully up to the standard of your former works. It 
has beep engraved by Mr. Smith with equal fidelity, 
spirit and skill. I remain, sincerely, your friend, 

Epwarp Everett. 

The engraving is respectfully dedicated, by the artist, to 

the ladies of the Mount Vernon Association of the Union, 


and he has announced that one-tenth part of his proceeds of 


sales for the first year, will be paid over in aid of their fund, 
PRICE, $3 O00. 

Will be forwarded by mail, securely rolled and encased, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price 
with four postage stamps, or they can be forwarded, 
richly framed, at additional cost of $125 to $5, as or- 
dered,—subscribers paying express charges. 

To CLUBS I make the following liberal terms: 

For $10, and 16 stamps, I will send 4 copies. 
For $20, and 36 stamps, I will send 9 copies, 
securely encased, and postage prepaid. 

Philanthropic young men, and ladies too, are cordially 
invited to interest themselves in procuring and forward- 
ing subseriptions. 

A few India proof impressions with Mr. Everett's 
autograph attached, can be had at $5 each. 

AGENTS ARE WANTED immediately in all cities and 
towns of the Union. For terms, which are unusually 
liberal. apply by letter (enclosing stamp to pay return 
postage). to. 


T. LEAVITT, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


(G> Standard works, popular books, engravings and 
publications of all kinds, furnished at lowest prices. se- 
curely packed, and forwarded by mail or express to any 
part of the United States. 

Orders should be accompanied with the ‘am. 2w 15 


COCOAINE. 

From the high respectability and great skill of Mr. 
Burnett as a chemist, we herald with pleasure the intro- 
duction of avything coming from his hands. His cele- 
brated toilet preparations have already extended his pop- 
ularity from one part of the Union to the other; and one 
result of their excellence is that those who use them 
once are always sure to give them the pre‘erence as 
standard articles for the toilet. Aside from their ele- 
gance, they are believed to be positive specifies for the 
purposes for which they are recommended.— Attleboro. 16 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


AMERICAN, Frencn, Homm@opatic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CHocoLaTe, PREPARED Cocoa, Brom A, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLusLe Hom@opatsic AND Diete- 

Tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children, invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For — by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & UCo., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


MEERSCHAUM 
IPES AN) TUBES of every variety of style and 
finish. Also, TRIMMINGS and FRENCH WOOD 
PIPES. Pipes MOUN TED and repaired at short notice. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
16 tf No. 68 Washington Street. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 

The important qualities of a perfect hair dressing seem 
to have been successfully combined in Burnett's Cocoa- 
ine, the active principle of which is Cocoa-Nut Oil...... 
Those who vaiue a beautiful head of hair wiil do well to 
use this elegant preparation. Aside from its acknow- 
ledged superiority, it is claimed there is a saving of fifty 
percent favor of this over other compounds, one appli- 
cation being sufficient to last for days.— Providence Post. 


ERRY'S MUSEUM, YOUTITS CABINET, PAR- 
1 LEY'S MAGAZINE, TILE SCHOOLFELLOW: All 
of these popular periodicals for youth are now consolida- 
ted, and continued under the title of Merry’s Museum. 
The Boston agency for the Museum is at No. 128 Wash- 
ington Street, at the same place where Parley’s Magazine 
was formerly ‘published. Subscriptions received at oNnE 
DOLLAR per year, Or TEN CENTS per number. A portrait 
of the veritable Peter Parley appears in the January 
number for 1859. Address orders to H. W. SWETT & 
Co , Booksellers and Newsdealers, 128 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass 2w 15 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
Has earned a just reputation for promoting the — 
and preserving the beauty of the human hair........ 
it imparts a healthy natural gloss to the hair, we do fe 
h te to rec 1 it to our fair friends.—Leslie’s 
Family Magazine. 


yer SALF.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 
onable terms. Parties at a distance, by designating 

what engraving is desired, will be answered by retorn of 

mail. and the price at once given. Sef. 


FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM™ 
VITA, 
SIMPLE but scientific combination of vegetable 


L\ extracts, requiring ovly to be known and used to 
become the first resort in cases of 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Chronic Cough, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Soreness of the 
Chest, Hoarseness, and all Pul- 
monary or Bronchial Disease. 


Unlike other preparations offered to the public, it is 
free from opium and other deleterious drugs or minerals, 
calculated only to soothe and lull the unsuspecting pa- 
tient into security while the insidious disease still 
marches on its destroying way. Neither is it adminis- 
tered in large and nauseous doses. 

It is the discovery of an eminent French physician, 
and testimonials of the highest character prove its effica- 
cy. Many eminent physicians are using it in their prac- 
tice with the most satisfactory results. 

Price 82 per bottle, trial bottles $1. Sent by mail to 
any part of the country, free from postage. 

F. J LAFORME, Sole Agent, at Weeks & Potter's, 154 
Washington Street, Bostoa, Mass., and for sale by all 
apothecaries. 15 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
A New Anp DesiRaBLe PREPARATION FOR THE 
ceeececs We speak, after giving it a trial, and can con- 
scientiously recommend it to the old and young as being 
@ preparation of inestimable value for the purpeses in- 
tended.— At. John ( € ‘anada) News. 


M ARRIAGE AND VISITING C ARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Dir-etly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 

Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes. Cake Boxes, 
etc., are respecttully invited to exemine my specimens, 
conditions, ete. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Euvelopes on hand 

E A. TEULON will allow a liberal discount from his 
own prices Ov all jobs exceeding $20 in value. Save this 
advertisement, and call at £49 §-2 Washington 
St., Boston, directly oppesite tLe Old South Church. 

6m. 9 

WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
T HIS REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favorable opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing aid curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Coucns, Cops, INFLUENZA, Sore 
Turoat, INFLAMMATION OF THE LuUNGs, Broncuitis, WHOoP- 
tno Coven, and Crovp, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its influence when all other 
known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general ure of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Gexuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 


CO., Boston, and is for sale everywhere. 7 3m. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
esees This preparation for the hair has decidedly 


obtained a high reputation, aud the spurious prepara- 
tions which have been put into the market have a ten- 
dency to detract from the high reputation of the genuine 
article.— Boston Journal. 16 


TO THE LADIES. 


N.S. DEARBORN, 
CARD ENGRAVER, 
24 SCHOOL STREET, 

Just opened, a new and beautiful assortment of Plain 
and Fancy Tinted NOLE PAPERS, comprising the latest 
Parisian styles, with ENVELOPES to match. Ladies are 
particularly invited to examine this assortment, as the 
patterns are the most elegant ever seen in the city. 

Constantly on hand, a large assortment of CAKE 
BOXES, and the best quality of WEDDING STATION- 
ERY. 4w 13 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING. 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
8m 12 


Rerer TO 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 


+e+eeeesMr. Burnett’s abilities as a chemist have en- 
abled nim to produce a compound, combining the pro- 
perties of the Cocoa-Nut Oil, with a peculiar vegetable 
tonic sufficiently to preserve and promote the healthy 
growth of the hair, at the same time that it is unequalled 
as an article for the toilet.— Taunton Gazette. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


NDIAN EMMENAGOGUE A new and safe medicine 
designed expressly fr females, and warranted to cor- 
rect periodical obstructions from all the various causes 
that arise, and money refunded in case of failure. No 
quack medici ine. but sold by a regularly educated phy- 
sician of nineteen years’ successful practice, who furnish- 
es a large number of eminent physicians and clergymen 
as testimcnials of character. Sold only at Remedial 
Institute, No 12 Suffolk Place, Boston, and No. 28 Union 
Street, Providence. Pumphlet on disease of women sent 
free on receipt of stamp, to 
4w 13 Dr. H. N MATTISON, as above. 


VALUABLE PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR. 

We presume that any commendation of Burnsrr’s Co- 
coatne is superfluous. Probably ro article. of a similar 
character, has ever attained so wide spread and favorable 
a reputation, iu the same space of time, as has this com- 
pound of Cocoa-Nut Oil and other desirable articles... .. 
The well known reputation of the proprietors is sufficient 
guaranty of its quality.— Boston Atlas § Bee. 


Something New.----Agents Wanted. 
USINESS hovorable.—Will pay a weekly salary from 
$18 to #30. Small capital required. No “ hum- 
bug.” For particulars, enclose stamp, and address 
4w 18 A. B. MARTYN, Plaistow. N II. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
RATT'S Tight Stitch Machines. Price $25 to #385. 
Also PRATT'S Improved Carpet Sweepers. Price $250. 
Agents wanted. Apply at 54 Elm Street. 8w 11 


TRAVELLING PASSPORTS, 
ERSONS going abroad can be furnished with Travel- 
ling Passports by apply ing to 
JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 
Sw. 10 No. § Old State House, Bosten. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY AT SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, 

To show our readers on what a grand scale John Bull is im- 
proving and adorning his colonial possessions, we publish on this 
page a fine architectural engraving representing the Sydney Uni- 
versity, an establishment of truly imperial proportions. Erected 
according to the designs, and under the superintendence of Mr. 
E. Blocket, an able architect, the building (ultimately intended to 
form three sides of a quadrangle) presents a front of more than 
500 feet in length, in the centre of which, surmounting the princi- 
pal gateway, is a tower upwards of 100 feet high; abutting on the 
western end of the facade is a hall, in the later medieval style of 
architecture, the dimensions of which are 140 feet in length, 40 
feet in breadth, and 70 feet in height from the pavement to the 
centre of the open roof, The latter is constructed of open timber 
work, the material employed being the indigenous iron bark and 
cedar. The details ft camtundtion are closely copied from some 
of the most celebrated examples of England; the carved trusses 
a supported by angles bearing shields, and other ornamental 

evices. 

The hall is lighted by fifteen windows, the tracery of the whole 
of which will be filled with stained glass. The compartments 
of the great southern window will be filled with a series of 
figures, the size of life, representing ths founders of the several 
colleges at Oxford ; that at the opposite end of the hall containing 
a similar design in relation to Cambridge. A large bay-window 
will include the effigies of all the sovereigns of England, with 
their armorial ensigns, from the Conqueror to Queen Victoria, 
whose figure will form the centre of the group. The remaining 
side-lights, each containing three compartments, will present a se- 
ries of figures of some of the most celebrated literary and scienti- 
fic personages of Britain, viz., The venerable Bede, Cadmon, 
Roger Bacon, Robert Greathead and John Duns Scotus; Chau- 
cer, Fortescue, James I. of Scotland, Sir Thomas More, Earl of 
Surrey, Spenser, Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare, Ford and 
Massinger, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Bacon, Sir Philip Sydney, 
John Selden, Milton, Harvey, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Dr. Boyle, 
Newton, Locke, Gray, Johnson, Burke, Dr. Black, Blackstone, 
and Captain Cook. All these figures are of life size. In the il- 
lustrious gallery Captain Cook, as the discoverer of the colony, 
may be said thus to connect its history with the pantheon of great 
English names. The expense attendant upon the carrying out of 
this elaborate and costly design will be entirely defrayed by the 
voluntary subscriptions of colonists interested in the establishment 
of the university, and anxious to witness the completion of a 
building possessing all the ornamental illustrations and accompa- 
niments of a collegiate edifice ; desirous, in short, to create in this 
remotest dependency of the British crown, an institution possess- 
ing in some degree the material as well as the moral attributes of 
the two great universities of England; and suggestive of names 
and associations dear to every Englishman, in whatever part of 
the world his lot may be cast. 

The university buildings are placed on a commanding site, in 
the centre of an area of about 140 acres, the whole of which is 
granted for the use of the university, and of the affiliated colleges 
that may be established in connection with it. Of these, the 
Church of England College of St. Paul’s is already erected, whilst 
large funds have been raised for the erection of three other col- 
leges of residence, under the auspices of the Church of Scotland, 
the Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic bodies. By the constitution 
of the university, the religious teaching, and moral supervision of 
the students, are confined to the affiliated colleges. All students, 
however, whether resident in colleges or not, are uired to at- 
tend the secu/ar teaching of the university lecturers and professors. 
Large sums of money have been granted for the erection of the 
buildings, and an annual grant of $25,000 towards the support of 
the university, and of $10,000 in aid of the colleges, is provided 
from the colonial treasury. The institution has the power of con- 
ferring degrees in arts, law, and medicine. The senior classical 
professor is the Rev. Dr. Woolley, formerly Fellow of University 
College, Oxford ; the mathematical professor, M. P. Pell, Esq., 
formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he attained the 
honor of senior wrangler and Smith’s prizeman. John Smith, 
Esq, M. D, professor of chemistry and experfnental philosophy, 
was formerly assistant-protessor in the same capacity in King’s 
College, Aberdeen. The university has eight open scholarships 
of from $250 to $500 each annual value. The provost, Sir 
Charles Nicholson, recently visited England, and at the last com- 
memoration at Oxford had. the distinction of receiving the honor- 
ary degree of D. C .L. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


SYDNEY, 


A REAL MAGICIAN, 

Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill, once related that in Paris he casually 
fell in with a real magician, or at least, a very old man, with whose 
appearance and manner he became very much struck. The man 
appeared a mysterious character, and advanced in years. The 
used to talk upon the subjects of magic and incantations, until 
the stranger, seeing the interest Mr. Beckford took in such topics, 
in which he himself seemed to take no less, he told him that, if 
he would call upon him, he would exhibit to him one of the most 
extraordinary things his imagination could conceive. The address 
he gave was in an obscure part of Paris. Curiosity and fancy for 
such things overpowered every other consideration, though the 
man was only achance acquaintance. Mr. Beckford determined 
to go, and went accordingly. The approach to the dwelling indi- 
cated was through an old timber-yard, which appeared to have re- 
mained long in the same state, the timber in many instances 
appearing to have laid long enough to fall into a state of decay. 
Passing through the yard, the visitor entered a sort of hall, of 
considerable size, in which he met the owner, who had to sustain 
the character, and support his averments of being a believer, and 
an adept in magic. He had dressed himself in a mode to sustain 
in some degree that character. The apartment had tapestry hang- 
ings, and many ornaments, in good taste, were dispersed about. 
A flight of steps, at the top of the room or hall, led into a garden 
at the back of the house, and at the top of the stairs stood a large 
marble or stone vase, almost as large as the Warwick vase, filled 
with the purest water. Some unimportant conversation ensued, 
when the Frenchman bade his visitor look into the vase, and say 
if he saw anything whatever but pure water. He replied that he 
could see nothing else: The man then uttered some mysterious 
or cabalistic words, and all at once the vase appeared to be filled 
with an innumerable quantity of living creatures, of the most ex- 
traordinary shapes and forms, as odd as those small, strange in- 
sects, discoverable in impure liquids. The apartment, too, seemed 
filled with various living and strange forms. He became all at 
once in a state of surprise and astonishment, from which, when 
he recovered and looked around, he could see nothing more of 
what had just attracted his wonder, and even the man himself had 
withdrawn. He never met the magician again, which might easi- 
ly have beer. the result of accident, considering the convulsed 
state of Paris; but he always thought the trick, however performed, 
was one of the most mysterious and unaccountable that he had 
ever met with. He had no doubt of its being a trick; but it was 
admirably played off, and for what object but to startle him, and 
remove his incredulity on similar subjects, he could not conjec- 
ture. He paid nothing for the exhibition. —Life of Beckford. 
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